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The Crltlcai. Juafeture is.bej^g pubir§hed in two voludes of which this • 

, Thisjw/iiliBiinary study, in It unabridged form, has been sent to college 

^ax^id ui/iversity libi>Aries throughout Ontario. A^few copies are available 

/ » * ** 

^'frora infotmatioh Branch, Ministry ot Colleges and Universities', 6th. floor 

- / * / » 

Mowaj&" Block, 900 Bay Street, Tororfto M7A 1B9, Ontario. More readily 

available, ..however, is a concise sixteen-page summary of this study/ 



By/raid-19T4, both uhabridged and sumiqary versions of Dr. Anisef'^^ 

EAllow-up survey .wUll be distributed and the Ministry. )^ill publis|x<f 

' , * ^ ' 

Its interpref:ation of tl\e entire two-p^ct study. 
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INTRODUCTION 



«» 

^he Problem: 



sion on Post-SecojidaryEducatio.n 



ccessibility to higher education 



The recent report of th6 Commis 
reflects an increased awareness that q 

and the,inaximum realization of,Canadia^ talent are among the* ma ;! or 

• * '' \ '1 * \ * 

objectives of policy makers. Imf^lementation of these ob j.ect ives 

requires knowledge , concerning the 'educational intentions of nigh 

school students who often' face a bewildering chbic^ of vocational 

alterrfStives -when they plan for ,their future. A knowledge of future 

"educational and vocational plans is not sufficient, information .fpr the' 

•formulation and implementation 'of |edUcational policy. An understanding 

of the context or more »spacificaily, the contexts, ^in which adblejscents 

• ^ . ' " . • ^ • \ 

consciously or unteonsciousjLy make decisions that shape their futurW , ' 
is also required, mie adolesce^Vs career development and his intervtions^ 
and decisions with respect to a future career depend gn several factors: 

his social origin/ his present experience; * and his at;tit)5fles (moJtivatipns, 

' ' ' " * • . 

.sense of self) and preparedness with respect to the- future.. ^# Obvious ly . 

one can not speak df the adolescent because tlye contexts in which one 

group of ^dolescent|sj||l^h decisions may radically differ t^CCjx the. 

content c.a„ct.»ii-- ' .I-' 

1" V The'general ptarpose of this regdrtr on a. survey oc Grade 12 
tudents in- ,6ntario i$ twofoldj (1) what are t^e educational and- 
vocational pl^ns -of grade 12 stu<3.ehts^for the fall 1974 and (2< given 



i 



I 



I 



r 



that adolescents select different educational and vocational alternatives,^ 

. ■ - ' ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

what similarities and/or differences irh social origin, present experi- y 
ences and preparedness, characterize f®^®rit groups of adolescents . 

.... I ^f. \ . . ^ ;\ 

(je.g. those/ ^that 'intend td enrol in unayersity, going to worKy etc.) 
Grade 12 'students in Ontario were sel^ted for ^tudy because 



they are i»^a,J«itical* juncture of their life cycle, At^ 
these adolespenti 
complete 

^^j^goAiaKy education .^at^WiJJ e^^qtually. 




this stage, \ 

and ♦ 
orpj of post- 
vocational 



* The specifirc-eb^actiyes of our project t^j^^urvey grade 12 students 



tna^^e^ listed .in. point fo 

1. AsSes3. the, fut' 
students in Ont 

2/. Identify ^the 

and vocation^ pJaris 





j^n ail^^dc^tional pjlans of Grade 12 

(reasons) givenVor futuije ediicational 
there differences (in iJea^ons) 



among adolesc<;ntf who Plat^^-feo^m) td'utf^v^'^'^vyi g^3t|--^>--<''>^^q^ 



nd Technology, 



,^'3 • Identif pot oniy tjhe bxpecl3HfeOTres ofja^lescent; 



^ipns for .thefjitv 



but also 



T^i. Assess .the influence of geogr'aphical location on Molesqents' 
; education* ana vocational intentions. ^ " ' \ 

[ 5t Assess the^i influence of demographic factors (e.g. population* ^ 
. * ' \size of .community) adolescents*^ education and vbcatioiial 
?\ intentioris^. . S ' ' , . 



- 3 



6. Assess the financial mearjs ih which adolescents plan to 
/ ^ covej? ' their e3?penses. whi! e ap a post-secondary institution. 




7. Identify those ^fattors (e.g\ social background; influence 
of parents, teachers, peers) that aid (pr hinder) adolescents 
*in making educational and/ vocational Kiecisions conce;rning 

•'their future. \ * * 1 

# - • \« ' • ^ 

8. Assess the perceived reliability ^d presence of 'inforin5t^ion 
sources concerniTig post-secondary institutions fci: high ^ 
school students. 1 . ' ' ■ 

Comp^^ the result^4Qfour survey with those obtained vin • ^ 
a. comparable survey per?otme<Li2X.James Porter and Bea^-nard 
Blishen., in, 1971 tAi3 compaitisoiTniayTyirovade.^^ 

shifts in attitudes concerning educaliiopal and voce^ 
intei\txorYJ 



$Qur&e-<^f the Data 



To colle 





3059 grade ^12 

StU( 

items was^ develS^d" ir^srihe pretest,„.ph:^§e of the project and took on 



se^ectedh^Qr study questionnaire consisting 



ededr a representative 3am 
oois in 

y^ of c] 




the average a haj 



mpl^te. iPhe self admixiistratiorv of the 
rlpnnaire was ca^ducited in groups of selected students 



:e 'process w^s superyisecTi^v^f leld interviewer* 
^y the ' Suryfeii Re^elrch Centre, York University.* 



1 Cent: 



were 



schools .^^^e comple 
employed and trained 

Of th^^59 grade 12 students iniiud^d in t^e sampling frame, 90 
fouiid to have left school/- and 18 wbre classified as ineligible'; this 

■ • ■ • ■ ■ 

left albase of 2951. / 

/Questionnaires wece administered 'May - June, 1973. A total . 



\ 



- 4 - 



'/ 
/ 



pf *255S^ usable q^estionnarres were collec^d ^om the ^ sp^pols - 
resulting in a completion ratio of -87 percent. Included ajre schools 
. located in' large urban cireas (e.g. Toronto) ^ other large jnetropblitan 
areas in Ontario (e.g. Sudbury), smaller citie^ towi^s and urban fringe 
a3^as (e.g. Lakehead) and rural cireas (e.g. ^igin County). These schools 
7*ale6 range from small to lcirge in t^rms of class liipLze and include both% 
DublJLc and private sch'ools. 

Analg^sjs of the Data 

ihe analysis of the^'dat^ for thi^ report consists largely of 

dolis 



cross-tablulations betWeen giroups pf acjol^scents that have certain educa- 
al and«voc^tional plans for the. fall 197'4 and other* selected variables 



■\ _ 

All tables that* kre TeFerredTO in th4 text may be located at 
of each chapter. The ''groiil^" refer t6 the labfels listed horizontally 
and are derived from Question ^8 of the student guestion^iaire (Appendix 11, 



p.5>?. Far example, tha fuller definition of groups *in Tables I, 




ull-time \ 



reading from-ioft to '^"'j^tt^ C^Mi^P^- ri.f"'^l 



directly to a college of appliec 



op 



\< 




(4) talce at lea^t one»yjaar of: mor^ off toitfdrk or ^ ' 

. r \ \ r ^ . ' ^\ ■ ^ 

t^AV^ ^6fore ^eginning full'-tipe studies at •a post'-seperiJHAry jeducational 



.^institution (5)N^o\p nursing school' (6) stud^^^pSS^a^ige at a uni\!ersity 
or college of appjlied arts and technology while* 'hoMx^g a full-time 
j^>b or part-time jpb' (7) go into .apprenticeshS^ or go to a^private, 
commercial, business or trade school (8) those that don't yet know what 



their plans are for fall, ^74. 

Cross-tabulatiofis are h^sed 




weighted jsample of^;2,67Q. .This 



weighted sample- approximates the f^am4 ^pulation of Grade 12 student^ 



in Ontario in 1972-73 , and permit^ the analyst to adjust f^>r .errors or" 
deviations from the /ample to 1;he^ population (se^ Appendix I for a fuller 
and more detailed eatplanation of this proc^'^Ure) . ' Any . one cell of a - • " 
' ' table will ttsually - tontaxn .4 pi^C^fe of information. From top to the bottom 
j. V of, the cell they ^re: (1) number of st\)[d^ts .in the cell upon whicl\^ 
/ pdtcentAges are based (2) the row perci/ta'ge (3) the cojumn percentage and 



(4) the total perc^ntagy (that ie, ny^er^of ^studints in a particAar 

of /students to whom the table applies) ♦ 



^ cell divided by thte tot^^l number 
Organization of . the I^dporfe, ^ 



The first •,^haj^er^o5'"'1*i^^ Relationship 
^efa^ n soaiA3r^c5fi0J^^ so cial^^ J^^ / ete.) demographic 

characteristics (e/g. birth order) and^^sttiden^S^ut educational and 

Vocational plans. ^^/^ ^ ^ 

' * ' f 

Th^ second chapter examines J:he influence and impacfc>^ significant 
.\ othef^,(e.g^^P^ily# peers^aiiS schbol agents) on the educationa 



. vocatj^afivintg^Eions pf grade 12' students* 



m^on 

\ . Jil thfe'^iMrd -chapter we relate a student's ^eJf-evaXtiatjion 
(iXeytype of ^l:ifrriJnage)xo-4ds or 



her future intention!?. , . Irv Idditii 



we 



kamine\the jnot^-vatiojis {or xeaso^i^) that grade 12 students might ^Aye 



\ 



■ ^ 



for continuilig their edjicat^on . beyond the secondary school level. Finally/ 




\ 



we look a^ thd^ aspirations of students . V What would students t<who qffer 



. realistic expectat.iojis) actuaiiy lilce to dd* if thqy had the chanc'i^? 

V Ip'a fourth clrapter we briefly examine thj? relationship between 

' \ . \ ' ' . • ^ " \ J ' ' ' ' 

future plan^ and aci^demic -achievement 'in hi'^h school. The , relationship 

.^^ ^ \ ^ ^ ' ♦ • . ' ^ ■ 

between attitudes towar-d . school ' and future plans iS also explored. 

/ ' . . ^ ' . • • • ^ ' - . 

Chapter V exaimnes the reasons why certain adolescents do, not 

. " ■ . \' \ . 

elect {at this ^^tage of tjieir ^ives) to pursue higher education. More 
specif icaj^ly thre^?^oups,.,^e compared: those who intend to get a job^ 
those v^o wish to'ta^fe time off and those who a^e presently unsur^ 
of - their plans for. fall, 1974.- ' >' . - 

\ In Chapter 'VI two groups are/feingle^: tliose students who 'plan 
to go to univer^^y and students, who , intend to enrol in" colleges of j^. 
applied arts and technolog^ij* ,|S>ese' ga/oups are t*hen\eompa3r«d^ix' their 
rea^ns-fbr jojjigr-^Reir percm oS^'cex^in infiyraaaction sources;^ 



(concerniha post-secondar7/Thsii?itutioiis), sCtfcuracyi the sources .they will 
. employ to financa^future' ecjjacaj^don; jand^a number of o^her dimensioii^ 



^•concernii^g. major area ^f study^ 
' *' . C^s^ter VII deal^ with!, the 
inJtwtions from I^tI to^the.presen: 
ith those. ofJas^es^ Pojfteraila |B^3cnard Bl^hen.* 




^ I , A final 



ceed^^ chaptfets. 




ch^ptte' attempts to portray the ^^ighXights < 



/* . 
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' Twc^ appendices are a^ached to the report.- ^pendix I consists of 



a detailed * discussion of the s 




e design* employed in tVie survey of 



grade J2 stjudents in Ontario and\it is written by Mr. Olpb Iwanyshyn of 
the Survey kesearch Centre, York University. Appendix il consists of 
the stud^t ^questionnaire itself. 





CHAPTER ONE 



I Backg^ro\\nd 6tiaracteristicsVnd Future. Educa1;ional 



\nd Voccitional\Plans 



, There are many factors influet)cin\|educational and vocational- 
related behaviours and decisions-; • but those that are most visible in 



jthe social science literature are the characteristics o^ an i/|fidividuaX's 

' / \ • , • ' ^ ' , ■ ' 

l^ackgi^ound in terms of social class niembership, ethnic identity, reliCfious 
affiliation, sex^ family size and bir^ order.. To lafeel thjse favors 
backgroiuff^ cfiaracteristics is sbmewhat misleading - misleading ytii the 
lense.tnat basi'c to social scientific investigations , is the premise that^ 
whfere ap in^vidual winds up in society* s stratification system depends 
largely on hi>^ starting point. Moredyer/ a description of the social . 
otigi|is*'6f^(3r^de 12 students '^s particularly releyant^in thAt, at 
|>reseAt, they either comfe fromi'small or'leorge families, theljr 'socio- 
econontic origins have "high or, low standing and the impact of family is 
likely -to be quite strong. 

^ever^l fa<::tors' related to the adolescent's b^gkground are * 
includeii in this study. Oiir analysis in this chapter i3 restricted,^ 
those variables that serve to identify the position of the^adolesc^t's 
family in the social^tructure, as Veil as l^is own position in the 
family^ The most important of t^he variables include famiiw incomi^, 



father's occupational status,* father' s educaVional lev^l 



v 



the 



status of mother. Also inoludqd are the birthlplace of fathe;?^ the 



\ 



V 



affiliation. ^ These 
social ^structure but 



ethnic identity of respprtdents and th6ir' religious 

' ^ ''^ ' IS ' \/ ' - 

variables reflate hot so mvidh*to .ohe's place in the 

to cultural ^^aliiesJ /Thu^; fc^ example, the, emphasis and socialization ' 
for achievem^nt^^^es vai]jies\ignificai?^y. among different ethnic groups. 
Finally we ^sp^i describe chq, adolescent's positd^pn within -his or her • . 
, family in te^s 6f family, kize and, bi?±h ,order. 

• I Our fjfurpose in thi^ chapter ^d the chapters^ tliat follow is to * > 
d6velc/p 'profiles' of adolescents in .term^ ^f .theirV^ugational' and \, ^ 
• Vocational plans for .th6 fall of 1974.^ ^Akotal of eight ^groups' ' ' ' 
resulted from posing this question to Grade Ijjt studentk in Ontario: "Which 
' stat^ient i>est describes what you plan to do in. the fail of 1974?" Thi^ "~7 
"groups are composed of adolelscents who plan on: (1) getting a full-time 

' ■ . ■ .7 ■ ■ - ' 

job (2) going directly ipto university (3) going diirectly into a college 
^of applied arts and technology (4) taking at least one year or more to 
work or travel before beginning fvkLl-time study at a post-secondary 
, eduQatior^al instituti^on (5) going to nursing school (6) studying part- 
time while holding either af-^part-time or full-time job (7) going into 
apprenticeship of going to* a private conwercial, business of trade 
school and (8) adolescents who*, at this point iI^^time, are unsure con^ 



cerrti^ig their future educational or vocational plans; 



\. These plans for the fall of 1974 incorporate^ 4' include an extensit^n 
of their plans for the fall 1973. J ^ > 



/ 



C 



\ 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 



Tfti^prq^ilei: Jhat we develojp are based on the infontiatiojji\^atherea * 




in the, survey, ^asi;^^ily we a^e^ih^restfed in i(|fentifying similarities 



and dif f eren'cfesr ampng the eight groups rdentiif ied above in terms 



of 



social jDackg«:ound, etc;. This interest is^ based -on the assumption that 
, an adolescent's future intention i's* not arbitraj^y but is strongly in- ^ 

i^l\4enced by a. s^t of inter-relate^ cind autonomoup factors that may b6 

\ ' ' ' *' 1 ' > * • 

but\need not Be conseiousXy recognized* ' \ ' ^ : 



I 



Demographic Factors^ j 



In thi3 Section thazee factors ar^e exatnined^ ,They^ ar-e sfex of 
respondgjit, decree of urbajiization of tlje schoq]^^, ^d birtfhjJlace jof 



'A 



fathep. 



Approximately equal pifopo^tiojis of the i sample are* male ^ and 



female ♦ (Table 1.1) When .G^rade 12 students , are ^bmgar^'d in terms," of 
their plans for fall 1974, a iiitunber of ^harp contrasts ar^ revealed. . 
Proportionately more .females (56. 9>) thcua males are. planning qn enteting 

. *: ^ . * ' • 

the labour market* The reverse is true for uftiversity-bound adolescents 

r • ■ . i. ■ * i ; ^ , • 

in that 53 •5% are male and,*^for; adolescents who intend to tiakte up p^i- 
time studies (55.6% ^re male^* A greaterT>rApo^^ior^' of fismales are 



2» Pour strata were definecl on tlVe^ba^is of 





lopation ,*of Schdol » 
At tl)e outset of 'the survey it was agreed that pkrt^f pur . objectiV^^ ^ 
was to compare our result^ i/ith thjdlse of Porter and Blishen., The*re- ' 
^ fore, their four level stratification on,th^^)3asis^of size ^nd degree , 
of urbanization was a^dipted by its. Crudely speaking. Strata 1 consists 
o^ schc^l 'bqaacds iiya highly imDan s^ttii^g while Strata 4 consists of ^ 
bpards in a rural/getting. , 



ERIC 



» • 
» » 



\ ',1 




/ 





I" 



\ 



attracted tb th^e. programmes offered by c)s^LLeges\of j^ppliled Ar-|:si and 





er|c 



'2^chnology^. (541.9%)^ Finally, it^i^ inter^ting to note tha^cjDnfui5i|^ 
is not ,self-specif id. in .t6;at equal, ^^oportidns of males and f€ 
Jon't know what , they Will ip. 1974 \ 

^etw^^ th€ 

zaVion and * the type of\ d^cisi'on^adoiescel^ts concerning i^eir\ future^^, 

! t -■ \ V \ • • V> W /A 'I 

ediijpa^tiion and caieers. L 5^ite gene^aJ^ly A^dql^^ whoi^tend oif^going 

dir&ciiy to vipi^tsAtY lir? 1974 are more lil^j/ly to resi^^s Ln/^'y^rban' are^S 
while 



aAolescefits who pian on entering labour f^ce, enrolling in 

trade s.^hog^s or simply don't 



C.A.A.^^. entering l^ither nursing 
^now are more Jikely to reside "x^iri^l* are, 



who intend * 



Adolescents 

to study part-time or tak^^lme'off before/Seeking some form 6t post- 
secondary education' a^^venly ^iyiijdedjfeong the four strata.- 1 Thus / 
47*5% of those acjjg^scentg who int^ 

from .stratum. ^^/trural) 30.4% /p£/dnivBrsity-bound adolescents come from 
stratum l^^rban); of tyi6>p€ planning on apprenticeship or trade schools] 
50.45Lj^ve in rur^.-iifeas (stratum 4) While of tJ|oSe adolescents plan- 
ningon C.^.A.T.S. o» nursing scho|>l;s (33.0% and ^7.9% respectively) now 
reside in x^ural are'as. ^ ^ 

. A mkjority. (70.7%) of the respondent ^s fatKers were born in Canada 
(Wafal^ Y.X^^ Alt|itd)U^h there ^are,. some variati/5ns by fathei:*s birthplace 

ei^ght^ groupings /we wijl npt/d^cuss tHem at this, time beto^se 

/ ' • ■ ■ 



across 




/ 




irere^t<t(^ w^ shall ^efer to tjiefe^ colleges 2is C.A^T.S 



/ 




V/.. 




* 

\ 



- 12 



\ : 

•ears t 



\ 



its link with these groupings appears tenuous 



Ethnic Ident 



\ 



Table,! 1. 4 reveals that /an overwhelming majority of Grade rZ sjiudents 

in Ontario identify themselves first and foremost as^Cartadians (81.4%). 

. * ^ V / 'si i ' . « 

Religious Aff iliatiojiv \ . . , j • ' • / 

; * A majority (53.4%)^ of the ,studfents in the survey j^entified them-, 

•seizes as ^o^es^ants.; 31.3% as Roman Catholics; i.S% as Jews, 8.9%\claimed 

^ ttfat they possessed no religious affiliation and 5.b% st/ated 'other* 

'religious (preferences*/ (Table 1.5) Wn6p the major grouping^ are compared 

Or. 1 \ I , " ^ ' ; 

in t^flns. of , religious affiliatiorf, wq? note t'hat -whiZe^ully 60.^% of 



those who intend Entering nursing schoo^^, identify themselyes as^rptestant 



only. 48. 5% ofi those entering the labour market and 43.8% oi 



those who 



iTitend to» study part-time made similar claims. For the latit^r group, 

\ ' L • i ' 

Roiti^n Catholicism wa<s the primary identity 1 (44.5%) It is interesting j 

/. - 

to not^ that of ^hose who started a Jewish identity, 58.3% are university- 
bound. Finally, a' l<a^k of religious affili^tibn would appear tl distinguish 
the' 'time-off' students from^ our .other .groupings; fully 18.6% stated 
that they possessed no religious af f iliatiiJn. ^ . ^ i 

.Socid-cconomic origins . - / * 



/ 



In this section w©^ will deal with four socio-egonomi)? qiJoensions 



'of fam^Lly: perceived total income of family, fal^fier's dccupaMonal 
_ prestige, fatlpr's obtained educational level and the work statist. | 



ERIC 



/ 




// 






Total family , income 



/i 




V 




\ 



FulJ-y .[L6.^%\q^ the Gradte 12 students petceive that t;heir total . 

^ ' • ■ \ * .- ' ' ' ' ' S 

'family income ds -iLe^s ".than $10,000 a 7ear. Vfhile 19. 1% ^erceiy.e th,^t 

total income ^xcbed^W'SfcOOQ Si' year.. It is -important to^lso ftbte t\jat 

2*6.8% af students iu- twe survey have no idea yhat their family income 

,is'. "•(•Table 1.6). If the high end of the inconje scale ($16,001 and above) 

/ - • ^ 'I , ' . , "-^ ». ■ 

is examined, 'we ^ind that 29.^2%'o€ Itime-off' students, 17.4% 'of »university- 
.. I ' - 1— » , , , . 

bound," 16.9% of C. A.*A.T.s".-bound and 15.4% , of part-time studies students 




letee 'incqme categbries. \ When the, I'ow'jpnd is examined ("S^ 
ool', .15.8% of part-time I studies ^nd 12.7 



below) , '24. \L% of trado^^school 

full-time job students bqcupy these incbme cat§^^j.esi ^T^e^advant aged 



000 and 
% of 



students * 



groups are therefore time-off, univex:sity and C.^a.A.T.S, (^rade 12 
while the disadvantaged "are trade-school ^nd full-tiiAe joll Grade 12 students. 
"Those who plan in. part-time studies appear to occupy both categories* 
^ F^th^r*.s occujjataonal prestige " * / . • • 



^ ^ijin index- of Qn6/.s social class isyusually ba.sed o;i the father's 

occupation 4 Bernard Blishen has develbped a .social class index consisting^ 
of six leMWlfi^? we employed this itideSc in measuring' the prestige qjf 



\ I 



father's opitipation. - * ^ 

-j\7\^reveais that university' and time70fi Grade 12 students axB 
m6re' likely^ \:6^o^g^inate from upper or .upper-^iddle clas^ Ifamilies. while 



4. Blishen. et al., Can^diarn Society / Macmillan of Cana<^,^; 1^68^; Toronto 
page 752/ j '\ ' y 



v.. 



1 T 1 



15 ; 




^ 1 .fe- > 



». >• 



tW.work full-timet Of ' those jjr^^ 12 studeWe vhO fjlatilon /enter^n 



ra^.e schools or. apprenticeship programmes, .pniy 16.8% stWtie'!^ thkt ^ 
their motWs are working full-time.- Thes^ two groups^ r'eple^p^tl 'high' 
*lDw' gi?ou|)h^; in 'terms of mothers^; full-time eraploymeiy:, 



'^gami ly^hbract^ristics 



Number of childreriv in th6.ifainily 

fi — • — ■ ' ' I — — ' * — 



' • Near ;]Ly half^' qf gr'ade -12. students, in Ontario, come fr^sjm fi^^^ 

>^*'whi<;;fe" there are thUre^ or^ less brothers and sixers' (inqluding the ^ 

f • ^ ' ' ' l \ ■ \ \ ' ^ ly* 

respondent) ;> almost 20% qfZthe re^ndents are situated rip fairt^li^s wJ^ere 

, ' there are 6. or more siSlipg^s. *The average family, size for the di'ffere\it . 

. ^ '.gtoiit^ngff (an^Nmcluding t|he respondents) ranged f3eom'4.1 .to 3.4. Those , 

^\ . 6rMe \^'studetits whoxplanj on (directly fenteripg 'the labour force leside' 

with the largest families and students who plan on going dxrectly ^^nto 

university liv^^. within the. cqntext ,o£ the. smaliest: families. ' We mdy 




also 'arrange the following groups, .in, terms of family 'size (from, large 
to"staall): 'study part-timeyc/.WiA.T.S. Don' t know, trade school,, [time- 



pjff and[ Cursing /SchoofsV 1 v 1 



y Birth ordet 




'er one tliira oi Irtde lVstud€ntls\iome from* families in Agjic^h 



•cthey a^V irs€ bpjcn- (^^Wl A^Vk \of tho^^ students thai; headfed 
\£or univerXit;i^s^-and J>ian to tAe toae off; 3B.m,and 4o.O%" respectively, ' 
"lire first .^c^n.^ bf .tbo^^.sttide^^ that arcs .pbh .2^^ trade schopl briented. 



29 . 0% ^«nd 1 3 * 8\ respec<;iv^lx^^^^^^^ . born , 



. ERIC 



lit/ ^ 



V 



Grafi^e 12 students in other cate'gori^s afre more Ip-kely to originate from 



workipgSclass families. Thus, fully^r.8% and ^.0% of the univerjsity 
an(3 ,1;lTOe-off students, resjpective^y , appear in Blishen one and tW9 (upper 
and^'&pper middle class) while oyer 55% of .those i-n oth^ groupings 
(students who plan on dir^dtly entering the labour force, etc.) appear^, 
in Blishelf f iv6f and six (working class) . . ^ 

Father's educationa^l level " . / * ' « 

, • * •* * 

The majority (53.3%) of pra^e 12 students come from fami^lies^in 
which fathers have obtained less than a high, school diploma (Table 1.8)* 
However, almost 23% pf fathers. have had some university .training or completed 
a'\iniversity degree. When father's educational level is related to future 
plan& of Grade 12 students, vj^ observe th^t university-bound and time- ^ 
/of f .students differ markedly from their peers. Fully '36^7% of university * / 
/-and 32.1% of time-off Grade 12 Students' fathers hav^ottaihed and/or * 
completed university 'training , Those students who plan on ^entering the 
labour market, entering tra<ie schools, or studying part-tiijie |^re more 
likeiy' to come from famili^es where the father has only ^completed an 
elementiary sphool education. ' ' * * " ^ 



Work- stafcds <?f \othey >> " . ' - , * 

* '« * ' * * 

^ . ' 

riearlyja thir^ of mothers of Grade 12 students are presently wo]?}ung 

' . ' I • ^ \ ■ ' * • • 

'at^ J,uil-time jo^s; anotflier 16.7% are'engaged in. part-time work. (Table 1.9) 

Of thos^ students who plan on, taking time .of f in J. 974, 33 • 8% have mothersN^ 
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CHAPTEItTWO'\ 



y 



The Role of Significant Others In Education'al 
and Vocational Decis£oi|-Making 



An adbles/tent's intentionsi and, decisioils\with tespect* tol his 
future career /nvolves a complex Process and depend on, interrelat-ed /sets 
of factors, /we pointed out in Chapter One t-baJLJ^eTie one starl:s in society 
^ strongly .ijhfluence^ where one wind* up. But ^one's initial starting pqint 
in a social stru^tui:e is njt the odly factor to c<:msider|. As peopl^ matu;-e 
thtey coifte in contact and interact wkth An increasing nuSBef^-oT^f f erent 
types of people and iristitutiojis, Th;ifs contact or intent 



action (ifn corabina- 



^racta^c 

tion withl initial' Starting points) ' fkeilitate the developraeift of diverse. 



drives, lattitudes and motivations. 



s our preit^ise. in this chapter that an adole^c^ts* decision 
concerning his future career is inflifenced by .cpntact i^i'th a vaHetV of 
different people. In the case of Grade 12^ Students ^we are interWst^d 
in exjamining the influence and impact of three categories' of ^ people : f amiN, 




and^ sdho^l Agents 



ncerning fu 



Grade 12 students wer^ ask'^d 'to resjp^d-to the following question: 

of t;he f Allowing people encouraged or dis- ^ 
coumgedo^ou to cdntinue ydur ediication atteri hJ gh school?". We then asked 
l^i^ question'^^Of th\people me^tior^k ap^ encouraged . or dis- 

coU^aged, J^u respect jLng^^our plan^ forYf\jtui/e education, W|jict> of them. 



education and 



asfc^" In^the fpllowlAg' seb^o^^ we Mll/Vonslder 




\ - 28-.- 



^ 1 



(^•)'*the impact of various people oa Grade 12 students decisions conpeiiping 
^ futCire education and(EI)the extent, to which family, peers and school ^ 



agents encourage and/or discourage Grade l2 students concerning their 
future education. 



I. 



Be£ore discussing the impact^of , varloijs types of ^ people on Grade 12 



students^* decisions concerning future educa'tlonal plans, we shquld^ip^icate 
that a ^relatively large, proportion of respondents (over 30%) of fere^f multiple 

' ■ / " 

responses to the questions cited aboye. That is.> many adolescents/could 

[ / • - ■ - ' ■ 

.not single out any one type of person that had the most impact on their 
decisjforts regarding future educational plans. Therefore, 6ur dispii^ion 
is limited to those adolescents that responded to the question in jQxi . ^ s 
appropriate manner. '\ ^ - "^v ' \ ' • 

• \ . ■ ' ' . \i ^" ... ^ 

va^riouX types of peo.ple (i.e, family, peer.^, school agents) 

. ■ \. ' ■ ■ -V ■ ' ^ . 

listed, Grade* 12 students mostly perqeiVe that their immediate family-has 

the mo^ impact on. decisions concemijig fpture education; 33 salectpd 

:mQthers, 30.6% selected^^f atheijs and 7.0% selected brothers an4/6^^kist^ts. 

pi? represents over^^?0% of tl|e total /re"s|)onse (excluding multiple 



Of th^ 




1^ J. 



Students whq plan on entering nursing, schools are particuli 



suscqp'tibli^' to th^ influence/ pf the^ir mothers /(54*..6%) while studeifits 

g t.ime off /are leas^^suliceVtlble (Z3.8%^ (Table ll^l)^'. 
gligible- r/jle^n in^Elumcing^thbse who ,pla^ nursing' 




V 



- 29 - 



as a c^r^er (13.5%) but strongly influence university-bound studentfs 
(35;*6%). But it is' also true that mothers have a nearly equal impact 
(30.^%)^ Mothers haVe a stronger impact (36.6%) than fathers (28.7%) 
cm 'students that pla^i on entering C.A.A.T^S. Let us remember, however,' 
that- tn the case'of those Grad^ K^^tudents who are planning oil C.A.A,Tjg. 
and nursing, the de^ ratio is in favour of females. The impact of 
^iStefs atjfHJfoth'ers is particularly strong for those adolescents who 
plati,t,<5 enter/trj^de schools and apprenticeship programmes (2,2.0^), 
,The impact of friends Iti either. universities -or C.A.A.T.S. is strdnger , 
fp%--t:hoge adolescents who plan to ta^ce time off (10.7%) than for ^ihy 
other grouping. This suggests that tjie ,±fif ormatlon and advice given 



by frteii4s. j^y help 



sjuclycC^Oi^c em 




time I off |)efQre oe^nti 

V It is^ interest^ii 
account, for only 9*8% 

impact o£ friendJx;j|s s 



f ar the |nost ^ 
ilonj support 



g some forni of 



I to jiote tl: 



s; i 



at 



reaching; their decision to take 
post-'secondary education. 



teachers and guidance counsellors '^ ^ ^ 
E« the total impac*t on future educational decisions. 



r 



lightiy higher (li;2%)*but notr^signif icanitly 

1 I . ■ "'. • ' " * ' 
so.' ^0^r resuijtS" arWles^etitially consonant with, those obtained by 

"BretonVor lip,odo Canadian ^eccjidafy school; students dyawn from 



n all 



grade le^la/j In 1^6p Er^on ^^und jthkt support from parents ^^jby 

Ke^l en^ouragem^t fot: post-secondary dduca- 



mpprtsteyt sour 



from fa^meiqber ^^'^chool .^apiilty ranks ne^ct; and 



EM. 




support fri^^iMend^^ I|^st i^Mrtant* 

.1 , . - \ ^j^^v^^^*^if.y •hatW i|mdat'^eq& ImpkcV; 



ffotild ink 



r results would 

f 



icate 



at f Intend.? 



1^ Raymond sAeton* Soifcl.al flittA Attddeinlc y4:e.t;Qrs^\the Cateer De>ii 
- ; '.Canadian:. V^o.u'^ ilt iS^CT^^ 






J} 



, ^ ^ In this sect'i^snn^e will deal witjv the encouragement or 'dlScour^ge- x 'i 
. ment giy^.^by taofher and ,f ather to Grade 12 students concerning their - ^ 
, future educatjlon. Both sl$te'rs and/or brothers' and 'other' relatives' 
' are. excluded' because a high proportion of. adolescents either did not know 
or designated threse'-ki^ as Inappropriate for consideration » ' ' | 

^ ^ Of those adolescents that intend to enroll in universities, C.A.A.T.sJ, 

• 'Wrsing sdhoolSj take time off, or pursue part-time studies, over forty ... 

• pfercent have received strong encouraganent b^. their mothers to continue . ' . 
their education after high school. Oh the otfi^r h^lnd, 35.7«.of those who ' 
piaYi to dlrettly ^nter'the labour force in 1973. or 1974 werg actually > ^ 
discouraged trom continuing their education. Of those students who are . . : . .... 
uncertain cohceming their f^iture plans, 27,2% claimed that their mothers 

* ? t rqn g j]^d isc'our age d them' In cotitinuitjg education aft4r Jiigh school, l- 
(Tablena.2), ' • ' ; 

. , ; * * . When we tujrnJipta ^conside^tioii of fathers, iable 11,3 reveals 
that the 'pattern' of relaHoBships^ ije^'tween .extent of endourajg^ement and 
plans for 1974 are essentially similar:, to that -in Table ll.^,- . It sho'uld \ • - 
be*noted; however, that fathers ^te weaker, tha^ iif their ,.encoura^e~ 

.ment that daughtej?^ enter nurSing school. SltiHl|irly- they 'are.,weaker ;V 
thaov mothers' in .tJielr endorsemeht'^of ; pai^t-fei^^^^ J^ut ,pior.e strongly 

discourage entry inl-o trade '"^chdojls. &nd "apprenticeship *«progtamines. ^ 



ERIC; , . 



Peers ^ y * , 

In this secticrn we will consider the ii^fluence pf^frifends outside 
\ * ' • ' ^ ^ ' * 

the. context of universities arid C.A.A^T.S. • the latter is excluded be- 

cause a high proportion of adolescelat^ could not identify their influence 

r felt they were inapplicable to their* own particular situation, 

C ' 

Generally friends were more likely to discourage respondents in 

continuing their- education kf^r hljgh school (38.8%) than to encourage 

. . * * . ' * ' ' ' 

(25'.8Z) (Table 11.4). .Those adolescents that .plan on entering nursing 
, * ». ' * 

schools receive stronger encouragemenjt th^Ji. adolescents who intend adopting 
•^othfer alternatijVes. Those adolescents t^hat^lan to obtain a job, entex 

a C.A.A.T. or simply don't know What t;hey want in the future are more 

- . ' ' »■ 
strongly^ discouraged by friends to continue their education after high 

«• ' 

school than adolescents that are choosing -alternative routes. 

School -agfents . ; 

Grade 12 'students see. teachers as' fairly encouraging with regaifd 
to continuing their eduQ/tlon afte;; high school; only 22.0% claimed that 
tKeir teachers disc^^ttAgid them in ariy way (Table 11.5). Adolescents . 
that plan on either e^teiting universities, nUrsing"^schoolc,^aytTtif^ 




st|||iei^ time off perceived ^greater enco\Jiragemeht /than adolescents 

in other groupings^. In fact ^31.2% of tho9.e who plan on obtaining a job 
. / , , o ; • ^ 

/ ' ' Tj^ ' ' • 

and 34.*7% of those who plaA'ori entering trade seh&ols stfated .that teachers 

discouraged them from coi^inuing * their education afte^highschop 

The pattern is somewhat similar when 4fijidfl«<le. counsellors dre 

considered. They too are viewe<K^fcS. falTj^y encouraging;^ only 2.2./3% 



of/ Grade 12 students perceive "them as discouraging (Table 



^j/.6). St 



Student! 



planning on nursing careers or on entering part-time stadias are more 
likely to view guidance counsellors as encouraging than stJudfents with 
different plans. Thus, 28.2% of students who plan on .taking a job* after 
high school and 29*9% of those planning on entering trade schools fe^ 
that their guidance counsellors discouraged them in seeking additional 
education after 'high school* ^ 
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CHAPTER THRE; 

E4)^cational and Vocational ?Xdnsl ^^\THey Relate to 
If-Evaluation, Motivation^ and FuK^ve Aspirations 



An adolescents* starting place in the social >order and his inter- 
action with * significant others* are important dimens^njs to consider 
in understanding educational and vocational behaviour. less , important 
is the .adolesqent*s cdmparison of self with peers. Many sttiicJi^s in . 
sbciaL science. hSve shown a strong, correlation between self concept 
and educatioi;{^r~^nd/or vocational behaviours. 

Our purpose in this chaptper is not to explain how favorable or 
unfavbrable self-evaluations i6re formed but /to examine their relationlship, 
-if any, tpXthe educational and vocational pjlan§ or adolescents in\1974» 
Cfrade 12 st^^nts were asked two types^Jf^wI^estionV: the first required 



the student to^ evaluate his of lier present .abilities comparison With 
" peers. Th^ second typf af. Question xeqi^red th^ Student to evaluate v * 

\ his or her ^present academic abilitifes "With feflsrence. to some future 

♦ ^ t 

6iducatioaal*goal <e.g, graduate from a university). In the following ^ 

sec^tlon we will examine both areas, and refer to specific Items in the 

ques^lbnnaire that provide measure^^f -these affea^;, ' ' , 



V - 7 

Differences among adolescents in their educational and vocational 



plans may also be traced to variations in motivation, -Adolescents 
that seek to extend their education beyond high school do so for a 
Variety of reasons and the emphasis placed on ^ny one reason may vary 



ERIC 



They Wjj^re then oifeved a number .of different teasons £01: continuing ed 



Students in this survey wer^ required 
to assume that they would continue tl eiy educatimi after high school. 



r: 



andN^sked to indicaoe hoW important each reason was tq th^ personally 

\ \ ' / ' j \ 

A second section of thp^cliapter will examine the relatJ b^ships^ 

empfiasi^^n reasons and edb<^tional/voc^iqnal plans for 1974. 

In a ,fit>^l^ection the aspl^fations of G^de 12 students will be 

related to their actual plans. Is it true that tKe adolescents' desires 

coincide with ^their fut^ure educationaL and vocational plans? 



icati^n 

/ 



A. Present ability in comparison with peers 

— / , * * * 

.Grade 12 students were asUed^to rate themselves on a numbe^^af 



items;' these items fnclpde( sclipol com^red with clofie firieri^is and 



1 



classmates; ratik in thelv high school year; opinion of tl^eir own w>ork\ 
and real abilities. An /examination of the relationship between self*- 
ratings (on all items) /and plans for 1974 revealed ba&ically similar 
trends (XablVs lll-.l -7 111.5). , , ' \ 

' , ^ade), 12^- students who plan orf*direc±ly entering univjeraity^in ^. 

.;■.■■■'/'" " • ■ ' • ^ • • 

±974 would appear to possess the mdst favorable academic self-image 
while students who plan on entering trade schools or apprenticeship 
programs have the poorest self-imageS For instance, 61.1% of those 
J51ann±ng to attend ur^iyersity rate themselves well above or somewhat 




above average in school ability compared witli their classmates while 



Lty and only 4'4.27. of C.A.a/tiS. - boucM students rate 



only 14.3% of these planning on trade schools expressed similar feelings 
(Table 111.2). ]t is also true that the itaderaic s^lfrimage of universit}r> 
bourjd students i^ higher than for C.A.A.T. -j^ound studenp. Thus, fullyj 
_68w3% of uiHyers 

their 6wn wotk\Js well or somewhat abov6 average (Td^le 111.4). Students 
who plan to enrol in part-time studies appear ro possess an academic 
self-image simiT^r to students who pl^n to study. at C.A.A.T, S. Th^y do 
"differ iti one respect; 55.3% of the laftter group and 44.2% of the former 
group feel that they are jwell above or somewhat aboyj? average, itr their 
assessment of own work. 

The academic self-appraisal, of studerUs who plaibsto en^er the 
lah,6ur forte ±s generally lower th^ for students planning^y other 
alternative excepting those who intend to enter trade st^j^ioolsV Thus, 
wtvile only 26.7% of students placing , to get 'jobs, rate th^msel^^e^s. as 
T^li ^^bove or somewhat above average compared ^ith classmates, ,61. l%\of 
GradKsl2^ student's planning on university Ar^ining express- similar ^ 
feelings. 

.Over twd*-thirds of Grade 12 studeh/:s beiieve that their grades 
'do not match- their real abilities. They feel that they could perforo ' 
.much better or better than th6y actuary do. This . is especially true 
■for students wKo plan to-take time of ^ in that '45.47» state they coul^ do 
get much better marks if they wanted. Only ^3.6^ of those planning to 



A 



take nursing and 14*2% that .iian on entiering trade schools shate this feeding. 




\ 



Grade 12 s 




S^lf'-evaluatlqnywith respect to ' 



goals 



e their chances of 



;|ude^t§.^^^er^^ asked evalu 
•aduating' f roin uiiversity or CA.AjT. ^'in l^dltim, they were required 



to evaluate the liklihood^of completing advance 



icec^ 3 



( egree level .-XTables 111.6 - 111.8ft. 

Those, who aVe university diiriected ^are also 



leir ability ^o^raduate^ from unjvetsity (93.0%J).,. 
to take time off are next in line .in tenuis of cpnfidence (68.3%) wh^^ 
only 20.2% of t-hose vho plan on trade schools feel that they have the 
academic ability to graduate from University (Ta^le 111.8). 

While over ninety percent of ; students. who intend either to enrol 




tudy beyond the bache 



quite conf 

S.tudents "^ho' p/an 




\ 



in universities or G.A.A.T.S, express confidence in their ability to 

graduak from a C.A.A.T.j onj-y 46-.^\o€ the latter group feel confident 

in theirVl4i\ty\t'o\ graduate from a university. The fact \:hat students 

planning on.dlofeict entry intp'^^e labour force feel more confident 

cotic^yningi thJir ability to graduate frojn C.A.A.T.S. (67.5%) than 

universities (31.3%) lends support to the notion that high school 

stud/nts see .higher- standards operating in universities than in C.A.A.T-.S. 

Further support' for this notion is gained when we note that 78.3% of 

s;:udents who plan on entering trade schools belifeve they Have the 

ability to graduate. frora^ a C.A;A.T. (Table m^^^ 

Approximately two-thirds of' those planning on university feel 
/ ' ' / " •■ 

'\confident concerning tieir ability to complete advanced study beyond/ 



ERIC, 







the BjA, lesyelii 37 » 3!^ of pho^ v 

poasesJ^ed. th^ abilit 
/ll. A;; Reiason^ for Qohtlnulng e 



'Getting' a satisfying 



\b\vian dv^ takYtrg time ofl expressed ^ 
5txJid)^nt9 planning , on jtrad^ schools!^ claimed 



tp coi^jDlete advancied study^^ 
I cation aftferi hi^h schdor 



(t^ble m.?/. 



is emjphasized ^a^^very important. 



reascin for continuing education beyond high scl^ool by nipst (77 ,4%) grade 
^ l^^^^^tid^nt^ (Table 11X^)J Student^ who plan on trade' ;9chgo3-S are least 
//likely to stress the Importance of a siatisfytng job (69'i0%)* while 
students- who intend to take up nursing^Us a career are liioat lilcely to^ 
.emphi^size this reason in continuing eciucatiot^ bey^d high^^^^hool. 



Over one third of Grade 12 sti^detits would considfer a hi^h income job - 

a vepy important reason for *extendin'g their education '(T^ble 111^10). 

^*th students wko are job oriented and part-time studies oriented* are most 

(i^kely to. stress this feature as very , important (44,8% and 45*8%. respectively) 

!;hile students who have selected a nursing career are least likely to 

' / /emphasize this reason (24;0%). ' V * • 

Most students (50»2%) view^marriage as n very unimportant reason 

for pursuing a higher education (Table 111.11). Those who plan on taking 
- 1^* • * ' . • <. 

'time off f56.3;:) or enter universities. (52.1%) are most likely to dismiss^ 
marriage as unimportant while students who are either job-orten^ed 
(45t^9%), part-time studies br-i^nted (46. OJ^) or headed for trade-schaqls . 
(47*0%) are least likely to frowii upon this reason. 



ERIC 



i 

I 

I 

I 



44 ^ 7-:.,.,. 



. ■ ^^arJiing.how, to 'gee.along^ wt,th pe^^^ is hot considered a. very 

^ ^ . iifjportaftt reason for S^ntihuing e^^ucatjLo.n beyond ^ the high^s.cBool level .^^ ^ 

(30.2%)'. . liibc^ , thar are '.planning bn>ent:eritig trade Schools' or ^prentice^ . 
^» ^jj^^- prog^aj^g ar^ .least likely (13.0? J; to streak this reason as- very • -.^ - 
^'^Jimportant (Table ,111^2) . However, ' sttfdfenfe who have opted for nursing 
.y^'^ ,^ .^fXe'^^^ (whetre the sfer^ss, "on patient ^Car^ is sippong) '^re inoat. likely tp . ^ . 

• ' " • ••• ' ' V • '\ . \ '1. 

^: ' * .Emphasize 'tftls reasph as . crucial (4^9.8%') fo!t.;^ateVlng 'dVie's edu^cation 

: ^ ' ^ « •<^ • i.;- ? • " V ' ^ • ^^^^ ^ • 

. 'beyond high*" school^ ' ... ^ 



, * ; Over „46^Qj: of €ra^e 12 itudentis .j^^^^ \\ \. 

the ^opportunity for sjelf-improvementV constitutes a very"^ import anjt reason- ... 
. for enrolling in 'a post-secondary inatitu^tion (Table lil.l>)... Studenta-., • *: 
.'"who plan on nufslng f$ a caree£;(S7*'2X) ^d part-^itoe studies'* (55'.5Z) ' * . , 
■ ' . are .TOost likely td- exnpifasizre the iiup6rtance'o-f thU$. reason, while; students... 

•^o. plan to'|et a jobrX37..^Z^^ are^eaStilike^y t'o' claim, that self-improve-. , 
y meiH|^i$ an Itnpjorj^ reason for seekin^*^ Tiigher* educatibji, ^ . , ' - 
*. ' \ : s;It Is jfait^esting t.o.n6te .that only 39»6x of stu^ent^ who" are ' ..... ^ 
~/.plan»iij^ to enrd\ in universities stated that .being /better able, to,. *^ . * . 
~, ^ ^ .*_imdr^rsl ix(ea^'^ is a VQi^ 'i^ fQr"^^pbtai|4fng - ,..J 

a higher edutatloft while over 40«0% of our part-time ftudles, iiu?r^£ng and * ,] 
^ tiiueMj-ff irotfps j^t^e^^ , .v'..Jv." 

\ / . * . . . .A majotlty^^f grade 12 students ..cOhsldftE,/^;^^^ ^ <:aYe^r. choice* 




kijow what they plan to do (17.27.) are nost likely, to view this as 'an 
important reason; students planning on^nursipg (5*0%) or. trade school 
(4*7%) are least likely to stress the importance of delaying* career 
choice for continuing their education. . < / • 

Over 40/0% of all grade 12 student^ view an increase in status or 
prestige as an unimportant reason fdt extending their education beyond 
high school (T^ble Student^ planning on nursing (53.5%) arid 

•university (47 •0%) are most likely to de-emphasize this reason while 
students planning on trade sjchools (30.9%) or gettingf'a^ob (34.6%) are 
least likely to yteyf an Increase in status or prestige as unimportant 
for continuing ^^eir education beyond hig^ school. 

B. . Thought'of, taking time off • . . ^ 

All grade 12 students were asked the followltig question: 'After 
you graduate from high school have you aver thought seriously of staying 

out of school for one or two years, and then goln^ to a college of applied 

''V ' . ' , 

.-arts and technology, university or otke'r educational institutipn?" 
Table 111.17 reveals that fully 33.1% of all gtade 12 studeitts are now 
jConsiSering taking time off for One or two years bef^ore continuing their 
'etlucation. Qf'.th^s 33.1%, 11.0% is comprised of grade 12 students that 
pian .^^StT^ome of post-secondary educs^tion (e.g^ university, C.A^A.T., 

.rtufsihg, .trade s<5hoQls). / A. greater prof)ortion of students planning to 
enrol in^C.A.All^S. are considering -taking time off (28.0%) than students 



plannllig on universities (i6.3%> . It is significant to note that 54.7% 
of those students who are now unsyr^ of their future plans are seriously 
thinking of staying out of school forj^one or two yeara* This could mean 

" , , \ / ( \ 

that a ^majority of "don't kriow^" will wind^^up, ip one or, two y^ats, training 
in a post-secondary institution, • \ 



\ 



r 



III. Aspirations of grade 12 students . \ ^\ 

• 6rade 12. s.tudents were asked what they would like" Co do at^er 

' ' — ■ \ 

graduating from high school. By cross-tabulating 'aspirations (likes j 
with actual plans or intentions, we can achieve some notion of the 
congruency between aspiration's and plans for different groups of adolescents 
Table lllil^S reveals a high' degree of congruency or consistency for 4 groups 
That is, ovet 80.0% of those grade 12 students who plan on eithe^ enrolling 
iin univdbcsities , nursing schools, trade schools^ or taking time off before^ 
enrolling in a post-secondary institution, state that they would like 

\ ■ ■ ■ i ' 

to follow the very same course, after graduating from high school. Of 
those^ students who intendyto enroll in ^ C.A.A.T., onl^ 63.8% would > 
actually lik^ t:o select this alternative*; 22. 4X would like tp take time \ 
off ^^ftjbi* .High .jSLohool 'before enijolling. This fits with the fi,inding^ in 
.Table U1.17 wliere 28*0.% <r£ students planning oft entietirig C.A.A.T, are 
also poAsidering taking;..t.imi^' Of f* ' * ... ; ^ * • . ; ■ 

Only ^7.7% of students. planning to get jobs ^fter high school would * 
'abCfiiklly like to do so; .9.6%'would like^^to .ent^r a trade school, *8. 7% 
.w6al6i liKe. to take time off and 5.3t would" like to'-ehroll in a C.A.A.'t; 



- 47''- 



-Those students who are planning to do part-time studies appear least 
satisfied "Vith decision in thfit 52f8Z would like to select another typa of. 
alternative after graduation, Thu$, 16^4% would, like a full-time job; 
16.1% wish to take titfie off and tb^ e^rol in a ppst-secondary institution;' , 
6^1% desire to enrol in a universit^r and 7*4% would lik^ to *attend aiC.A,A.T. 

Although 27,3% of students who are unsure of their future intentions 

' \ ' ' ' 

also don^t know what they would like tb do after graduation, a large propor- 
tion do have aspirations. ' Thus, 24.5% would like a full-titnfe job, 19»8% 
.wish^ to take time off, c\f\d 18.5% wish to pursue some form of post-secondary 
(Sducationl ^.^ " ' ' 

Grade l'2Vtud€nts were also asked this (Question: "If you had 

• * 

your choice what §ort of job or occupation would you tnost like to aim for? 
Think about what you woulS like to be doing 15 or 20 years fj^Sin'^^ow." 

' ■• \ : ■" '■ i 

The responses of stuaenks^ were then categorized using' Blisheh!^ Occupational 
rating scale, Blishen one means high occupational p'restige and Blisfe^n 
six stands for low cgccupational prestige*. V Table 111.19 represents a cross- 
tabulation of occupational prestige (of students* occupational aspirations) 

^and. their plans for 1974^ | • . • * 

When the occupational prestige of the fat!her*s jobs are compared 
with th^ aspirations of their children, we observe that <?rade 12 students 
s^et higher goal^s for themselves than those obtained by their fathers. ^ 
Thus, whil^ fully 52 • 9% of fathers occupy Blishen five and sixi only 14.4% 

•of Grade 12 students aspire to perform comparable occupational roles,., 



Students who plan on entering university have the highest occupa.tibnal 
aspirations in that 71,1% are located in Blis}ifet\^ one and tw6{ 52,1% 
of tjiose students who intend to take time*, off also possess similar aspira- 

\ ' • • - : * . 

tions. The occupational abplratlons of students' .^ho plan on either ' 

/ " ' - \ - . * 

directly entering "the labour faxce, nursing*^ schools or s.tudying part- , • ' . 

time is low relative to students with^ altematlVc.iplans (less 'than i8.0% 

. 1 ' * ' 'rr. . « . ^ - 

of these students were ^classified in Blisheil 0ne';attd»*twp) . 
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Table HI.IS: Aspirations and Plans T or j97A 
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?5.w 
10.3 
3^1_ 
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3. A 
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!>.3 
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■CHAPTER FOUR 

'■ The Relat ionship of Academic Performance and Attitudes 

to 'Future Educational -and Vocational Plans 

' * • ■• . . , ' I 

Success or failure in a school system is measured, in large part, 
by how well or poorly adolescents perform in courses. Grades offer 
teachers and administrators a means of processing students within a school 
.and placing these Students into the larger society. Grades are no less 
imppreant to students in that thfey provide 'benchmarks' for self -placement 
and_iiid in clarifying (or shaping) educational and vocational horizons. 

In this chapter we will examine the relatio^nship of grades obtained 
in Grade U and students' plans for 1974. In addition, we will also examine 

r 

the relationship of expected grades (in Grade 12) and students' intentions 
for 1974. A final section will explore the association between 'attitudes 
"toward high school edycation' and future plans. 

• Students were asked, "What were mos't of your grades or marka last 
year? (or 'the last year you were in school?)." Table IV. 1 reveals that 
41.2% achieved averages of B or more, 47.3:s; achieved averages in the C 
range and 11.4% obtained less than a C average. When the relationship 
of_Qx£ected grades and plans for 1974 is analyzed we cap observe 
(Table IV. 2) that the percentage distribution are essentially similar 
to- those In Table IV, 1. 

^Gradtf 12 students who are planning to enrol in universities obtain 
the highest average grades relative to any other group; 64.2^ achieved, 
a grade point av.ejrage bf B or more in grade 11 and expected to do as 



well -in gra4e 12, Students wKo. either intend to work after graduation 'or' 
enter trade schools do not fare as well in tha.t und^r. 25'. 0!^ .achieve grade! 
point averages of B or more. We- may also, distinguish Wvetf^lty and * 
C,A.A/r. oriented students with 'respect to*grad^s„ ^ 'Only 1%. of 'th^-: " 
latter group ^chieyed averages of B of more in g^ade 11. St'uderits who-; . . 
are planning to take;,time off befcre enroi'ling In'po^t setfoVidary institu- 
tion^ fall sdmewher^ .in the.middle' with respect to 'tihiversityr and ' ^ 
•C.A.A.T.' high school s-'tudentSJ- 39. 1% .obtained averages ■•q^ 'B or more- in 
grade li..;- - , " •. " • ' •■..:"'» **■"; , ■ 

;.■ Gtiide 12 stOdents' were ask6:d how they felt - about thel-r high school 

experience. Does high school'help or hinder ^^tudents'-in -pxepariTng. For the. 

future? Crit.ics of ".the secondary ScKo6l.- system will;',-be perplfeted when, 

tbof- learn .that oh>y,5,.6t o'f Orad^ student^ felt tliat 'tKeir exp4i^iences 

in.schppi had'd-^tirong nega'tfy^, ihfluence In., p repairing them for -.the, future. 

'. '■ . ' ''<k - ♦ 
Over SO.O^-'cidimed that* th.e^.r experienees prove \elpful 6x'^&t^ helpful 
' ■■ ' 1. . . ' \-. . . " v. 

in.;pre^arln& for •the"im^re. (Table' W. 3) Urf^,rslty'dlrecte-d, students ' 

w^re.most^likel/ td^p^orse higb.school (^^ AZ felt' high school was- Jlelp^^, 
ful or very helpful), while' s'tudents who' Intjend to^ take time off ' (76.2% ' ■. , 
•feel'high school was helpful -qi; very heXp.ful) and "students who .ar e urt&u^ie 

"plans Y77;0X, stated that high school was helpful or Very 
heljjful) were less likei^;to endorse hig^^ " , 
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: • ^ CHftPTIiR FIVE ^ - . 

Why High School Students do not go to Universities or ' 
, ' Qolleges -of Applied 'Arts and Technology , 

The objective of this chapter is an exploration of the reasons 

why approximately 40 percent of Grade 12 students in Ontario are not 

electing to enrol in universities ar C.A.A.T.S. after graduation. This 

40 perceht, 'consists of st;udents who intend to' enter the^ labour market,. 

Rl4n to take time off after graduation and then enrcfl, and those who' are 

presently* unsure of their future plans. All future refer^ntes relate 

to these 'grc5^p<^ of students. 

/ Students were provided with a list of nine reasons for not going 
^ " . . . , » 

^to ^universi^y or C.A.A.T. and '^asked to indicate the personal importance 
of each one' of these reasons. The following section contains a coniparison 
of the aforementipned groups oa each* of the nine reasons/ . ' 

I Stu^^ts.were also ask^d whether there is a realistic possibility 
tjnat the^^ m^y be considering some form of post-secondary 'education within 
,^e; next l?iv6 yeara aad,' df so,)^hen might;, they. enrol for the^rsfc .^ime- 
The f i'n'^l^ s^'ctiqn of this chapter contains our findings on, the^^ questions*' 

OvefTtT'percerit; of the* three groups consider obtaining a ^ob as 
Hoox) as p^osslbJo an importiint tgason for ttot going either to *unlversity. ^ 
,«r a CkA.A'.T^ (Tabie V.l) Irv fact, of all nine reasons , ^presented to: ' 
the ^.t\i3enti^^<#g6ttlng V.job quickly' id considered the most important, 
reason, WKett the^grgypp are compa^'ed we find that of the students .who , 
plan on obtaining jobs. after graduation, 45.1% {ee\ this-^is a veVy 



important- reas<>a wlfile^only 10 ,5%' of the time-off gro\ip^ .ancf 21,65r^of don^l: • 
'know' group attach sim'ilar importance tb» finding a job as .qirickly as p'bssible. 

Over 60 percent of students re^opded negatively to.. Che reason, 
"My parents 'do not' want- me" ^o go,'-^ , Th^at .is, a majority of .students 
feel that chis- is an' unimportant .reason in dtcidifig not^^ to attend a 
upivejrsity o\ G.A.A.T. (T^ble V,2)' fhpre. ^re minimal percentage differences 
when the thrfee grouj^'s ape 'Gcynpar6d, " ' - ^ 

More^-than 30 perc^tit .of fetu^ents ""feel th'at the boredom with 
schoolwork constitutes/aa important r^asop for not enrolling in universities 
or C\A.A*T,S. (Table V. 3)" Those grade- 12 students who^plan to take time 
.pff are mote likely "tc;^ consider this reason not at all important (25,0%) 

than s.tfudents who..pl^.on getting" 'jobs or simply don' t know what they 

• ' • - ' • •* ' 

desire (approximately 15 percent -Jfbr tjpth .gxdii^s) 

;\ ■ ''\ ■ *. ' " ' , . :• ^ "\ , , 

\ ^* J^ea'rly a quarter' of studejtts .feef i;hat.th^* erx-pen^'e involved in • , 

a university or C,A\A,T, education, constitutes an ftnportant reason for 

not going, (Table 'V*4) 'ThoS.e student s.-yhi) plati to take time off are 

■•.«•••» 

slightly ie^ rittely to emphasize the. extreme importance (9.9%) of this 
.reason than eithi^r job-oriented (13.3%) or people In the.Mon^t know' 
group (14J%). . : ■ . : 

• ' ^ . . : - V 'i : ' ' 

' ; r Less thaa'^a quatteV ^of $tudent^ claiw.t^^ lack of proper 

courses ot' credits is ^^Lmppf taiiit reasooc for not enrolling in univer- 
slties ot C,A>A)y;S>. (Tajjle V^5) Those st\idents x^ho have not^et ^ ^ 
developed -plans for 19.74 are most liHely^ to stress the .importance of 
this.,reas<vn (29,6%) while tho^o.'vhp "julan on tllcing time off* arc least 



likely to emphasize its importance (15, 7%) • Students^j/ho plan to get 
jobs fall in the middle (21,5%). 

A majority of students (57.4%) stated that the desire to marry 
as quickly as possible •is not at al3 an important reason for not continuing 
one_'_s education. (Table V.6) Howeyfir^ s.tudenj;£. :Mho plan an obtaining. 
]ohs after graduation are less prone to discredit the/importance of get- 
ting married (54.0% felt it to be unimportant) than either of two other * 
groups (over 60 percent considered marriage as unimportant)**. ' 

When students were presented with this reason for not going to a. •* 
university or C.A.A.T. : "It is expensive and I^ .d^'t thlhW it i> 'worth 

the expense," oyer 40 percent felt it was not at all impoi^taht. (Table V.7) 

• .* . • ,* • • 

However, students who are planning to get ia job are less like'ly to ; ' 

reject its iJ^ortance in tha t/37 ♦4% claime4 it toVe. ^tiot at all impprrtant 

while 54/5% of students in the * time-off group '^hd A5.9% in-'the 'd6nt 

know' group express similar feelings. 

Almost 30 percent of s^tudents believe that the difficulties. .involved 
in studying warrant a dec^sio^ not to enroll in universities or C.A.A.T.S., 
(Table^V^S) Both students who plan on taking a job aftet. graduation and • 
studeAs who are unsure about their future are more likely (over 30 
percent tn both groups) '^than students in tl\e time-off group (17.4%) to 
support rhe importance of this reason. * ' ^ * ^ 

Over a third cf students express the feeling that an important 
reasoti for not going to a university or C^A^A.T. is based Von their 



' Almost 60 percent 'dxSn^t know. 6t; felt the question.. ^as Iri^ppilcable .to 
tth-eW'own. particular -case. Of thevrem^i^iing '^tudent?;^ A".2.% intend to . 
enroll ' in 1973^74; 17,:;^% In 1974--75;- l4.7%in,^i975^1?7.6 .5-:0^ ±xi . . • 
; 1976^1977. 7 ' " . ' ' . . . : * . . / 



selec4:i6n of aUemat^ve trai^il^ig -Ins titrations/ TTabl.^:7..9) ^tudents v?ho 
pl?n;rin*1974/to^ob^tAiii^ likely '(24.1%) to State that; "I 
intend" .to take further trailing. /but not at\a cailege .qnr Xnilversity- 1^^ - 
an irapotrtant reason. .th^in either. Istudeiits in the tl^^cff (1A*6%) or ' -^ « 
'don^t kxiov {group 0£uSS)\ - ^ : ' ^ . ,- >-i:.^-ju, 1:^ ' 

■ StudeAts "were as^c^d when in th^»next five.yeairs they^ight enroll- 

*. . ' •. • . ••. ■ . • . ■ ' . ' 

^ in some form of .'post-second-^y' education for* the first 'tifee (Table .VylQ) 



\ 



/ 
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Table V>1: Importance of Finding a Job Very Soon and Plans for 1974 * 




o 
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Table V>2; Importance of Parental Discouragement an^Plans for 1974 - 
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Table V.3: Importance of Finding Schoolvork Boring and Plans for 1974 



Job 



Very 
Important 



\ 



Not 
^t all 
' important 

— 4 

Don't 
know 



3062 
64.7 
17.9 
11.1 



2379 
60.9 
13.9 
8.6 



4989 
. 67 J 
29.1- 
18.1 

2807 
63.3 
16. '4 

2691 " 
57.6 
1-5.7 



r203 
■ 50.4 
7.0 
4.4 

'•17132 
62.2 



— H 



Time 
Off 

379 
8.0 
9.7 
1.4 



679 
17.4 
17.4 

2.5 

791 
10.6 
20.3 
■ . 2.9 

675 
15.2 
17.3 

2.4 

" 975 
20.9 
25.0, 
* 3.6 



Don't 
Know 



1291 
27.3 
19.8- 
4.7 



.847 
21.7 
13.0 

3.1 

1650 
22.2 
25.2 
6.0 

955 
21'. 5 
14.6 
• 3.5 



398- 
16.7 
I. 10. 2« 
1.4- 



-4^.- 



- 1007 

21.3 a 

15.4 ' 
3.7^ 

786' • 
32.9 
■12.0 
2.9 



I 



3898 
14.1 



^ 6535 
23.7 



4733 
17.2 



3906 
14.2 



7429 
27.0 



4437 
16.1 



4673 
17.0 



2388 
8.7 . 



27565 
100.0 
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Table V..4; Importaftco of Not Affording Education andi Plans for 1974 



Job 



Very 



Important j 



2284 
62.9 
13.3 
8.3 



{. 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 



2014 
65.7 
11.7 
7.3 

2984 
58.7- 
17'. 2 
10.7 



j:. 



2352 
62.2 
13.9 
8.6 



Time ( 
Off 

^ 384 
10.6 
9.9 
' 1.4 

441 
•14.4 
11.3 
' i.6 

802 

16.0 - 

■ 20V6 

2.9 
'. — ^ — . 

'566 
14.8 
14 ;5 
2.1 



• Not 
at all 
important 



i 

I 

I 
\ 
I 

I 
I 
f 



6324 
'65 • 6 
36.9 
22.9 



Don^t^ 1 
kitow 



I 

! 
I 
I 
f 

-4 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

.1 



L203 
50.4 
^ 7.0 
4.4' 



17156 
62.2 



Don't 
Know 



1-307 
13.5 
33.5 
4.7 



398 
16.7 
10.2 

1.4 



3897 
14.1 



962 
26.5 - 
14.7 

j613 
20.0 = 
■ 9.4 '• , 
2.2 -^N 

i27i' V ; 

25. -4 

19.5 , 
' 4.6 

-.883* ' 
•23. In 

3.2 



2013 
20':9 
30.8 
7.3 



• 786 • ' 
32.9 
12.0 
2.8 

f-- 



6531 
23.7 



3631 
13.2 



3068 
11.1 



-5024 
18.2 - 



3831- 
13.9 



9644 
35.0 



2388 

27584 ' 
100.0 
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Table V>5: Importance of Course Requirements and Plans for 1974 



Very 
important 



Not 
at all 
important 



Don't ^ 
know 



Job 



1965 
54.6 
11.6 
7.2 



1651 
65.2 

9.7 

6.0 - 


2915 
71.9 
17.2 
10.7 



2557 
61.2 
15.0 
9.4 

1 

6703 
63.4 
39.4 
24.5 



1203 
50.4 
7.1 
4.4 



.4 



16995 
62.2 



Time 
Off 



382 
10.6 
9.8 
1.4 



229 
9.0 
5.9 
0.8 



485 
12.0 
12.5 

1.8 



841 
20.1 
21.6 
3.1 

.1559- 
14.8 
40.0 
3.7 



3-98. 
16.7 
10.2 

1.5 



Don't 
Know 



1250 

34. r 

19.4 

4.6 



654 
25.8 
10.2 

2.4 



655 
16.1 
10.2 

2.4 



4~- 



781 
18.7 
12.2 
2.9 

2303 ' i 

21.8 I 

35-.8 . I- 

"8.4 . j 


786 I 

32.9 ! 
12.2 j 

2.9 ■ I 



3896 
14.3 



6429 
23.5 



3597 
13.2 



2534 
9.3 



4056 
14.8 ■ 



4179 
.15.^ 



10566 
38.7 



2388 
8.7 



27319 
100.0 
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Table V.6; Importance of Wanting to Marry Soon and ^ans for 1974 



I J- 


Job 


j Time 
1 ■- Off 


1 Don'.t j 
j Know j 




Very j 
important | 


918 
71.2 
5.4 


j 147. 
j 11.4' 
i 3.8 


• 1 224 [ 
' 1 ■ ;7.4 ■ ]■ 
1 ■ 3.5 { 


1289 
4.7 


J 


3". 3 


1 0.5 


I 0-8 1 






1005 
69.4 
- 5.9 
3.7' 


1 180 
j 12.4 • 

1 0.7 


1 263 j 
j ,18.2 j 

1 ^-0 j 


1448 
5.3 



-1 — 



\ 



■not 

— aT'aH- 
important 



V 



..Don't 
Icaow 



2409 
81.6 
14.1 

S.S 

2265 
63.5 
13.3 
8,2 

9233 
'58.5 
54.0 
33.6 



1255 
51.4 
7.3 
4.6 



0 



163 
5.5 
, 4.2 

486 
13.6 
12.5 

1.8 

2523 
16.0 
64.7 
9.2 



379 
12.8 
5.8 > 



817 
22.9' 
12.6 
3.0 

4027 
25.5- 
'62.0 
14.7 



398 
16.3 
10.2 

1.5 



^' 1. 



J.7085 
62.2 



38^8 
14.2 



786 
32:2 
12.1 • 

2.9 

. 6496 
, 23.6 



2951 
10.7 



3567 

13.0 ' ^• 



15784 
57.4 



2439 
8.9 • 



i2747^! 
100.0 



Table V.7; ' Importance of Whether Education Is Worth the Expense 

and Plans for 1974 




2039 



■■/■/ 

/it 19 
7.1 



A602 
17.0 



4848 
'1^9 -. ; 



113.45 
41.8. 



2388: 
8<.8 



27141 . 
100.0 



Table V.8: 



I^port^nce of the- plf f IcuXty Involved in Studying a^>d 
Plans for \974 



/-- 



Very 



important 



Job- 



2588 
66.7 



15.2 
9.5 



2773 



Time 
6ft 



255 
6.6 



6.7 
0.9 



407. 
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1 67.6- I 
1 16 . 3 1 
|- ' .10.2 1 


■ 9.9 • 
10.7 
'1.5 


1 22.4 1 
i 14.3 ■ ! 

i ^-^ i 


"15.0 

t 


• 


1 4030- 
1 62.8 I 
1 23.6 1 
1 ■'■ 14.8 1 


860 
13.4 
22.7' 

3.2 


■ i . 1525 I 
, !• 23.8 I 
1 .23.7 I 
1 , 5.6 1 


23.5 " 




2810 ] 
j 63.5 } , 
16^5 1 
. 10.3 1 


753 
17.0 
19.8 

2.8 


— \-^.^ 4 

i 864 • I 
} 19*. 5 ' 1 
- 13.4 1 

' 1 . 3.2 i 


4426*^ 
16.2 


Not , 
at all 
important 


: 3649 . 1 
/ 60.0 ' 1^' 
' 21.4 ^ 1 
13.4 1 


1121 
18.4 
29.5 


1 1308 I 
. 1 ' 2i.5 I- 

1 20.3 1 
.j 4.8 1 


■607^ 
22.3 


' Don't 
know » 

1 

1 


1203 1 
50.4 1 
7.1 I 
4.4- ! 


398 
16.7 
10 .'5' 

1.5 


j 786 ' 1 
j 32.9 ! 
1 12,2 !' 
1 2.9 1 


2388 
8.8 


X 1 

• - ' 1 

1 
1 


17053' ■ ! 
62.5 1 


' 3795 
'13.9 • 


1 6438 -1 
'{ 23.6 - 1 


27286 

■ ioo.o 




\ ^ 

if 








f 






1 
( 




• 




1 






K 

V 






i. ■ . 





Don't 
, Know 



lp35 
g.6. 7 



16.1 
3.8 



920 



3878 
14.2 



4101 
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Table V,10; When Enyollment Will Be. and Claris £or 197-4 



1 



1973-74 



1974-75 




19rSW6 \ 



•1976-78 



Don 



''.'iv'. .... . 'I 

■■ '. •/ ' vlnapplicable j 


■: .69.i ■ 




M 
•1 


23.4 1 


= '.39.0 


• ^r68.0 


-. } . 27:<}.. 


1 • 


56.0. - { 






'40.8 




1 
1 


• .13 .'8 J 








1- 










16099 


4427- 


•1/ 
V 
\ , 
1 
1 


6718 . ! 


^7245 




.v'5?.l 


|--.16.2 


,24.7, ■ 1 


100.0 


.• • . : ... 1 

'■.V ■ ^ . .. 




* i ^ ■ ■ 


1 
1 
1 
1 












1 

-T 
1 
1 


« . 1 










» 1 










1 
1 










1 










































' '< * * < * • " ' ' . 






f 




1 



3764 . 



1158 
. 4.2 



4655 
17.1 



4Q0i 
14.7 



1354 
5.Q, 



16077 
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. CHAPTER SIX 

Grade 12 Students who- Intend to go td UnlverslXig/^ 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 



or 



Two. groyps of students are singled out for^loser examination in 

• . * / . ' 

thi& chapter - students who plan on universitie/ knd stuclents who intend 

' % 

to enrol in C.A.A.T.S. Sevej>-al dimensions w^I be discussed and they 
J-nclude: (1) the reasons why grade 12 stUfients *opt for either uni^rsitie^ 
'or C,A, A.T.S. . (2) the extent to which vs/i/ous sources of information 
(e.g. university oi: colleges, rep resent/tives, mass media) are percei\[ed 
as accurate or inapcurate by grade IJf, students (3) the time when the 
adolescents arrived at Che decisio/ to enrol in "universities or CA.A.T,^^, 
>?here (i.e., the geographical ^r^f) they will enrol, what major area 
pr.progtairane they plan on sele^ing and (4) the sources they will employ / 
to' finance future education^ 



(1) Reasons 

The majority '(SStS/L) of^grade 12 students who plan on'enrolling / 
in C.A.A»T.S*\. do so becAuse they prefer., the kind of programme avail^ihle 
at C^A.A.T.S. Q:able Vy.l) Under lG.O%'of the remaining students at.tiribu 
their s-ej^ction to eitper inability to ^et into uftiversitiei^; the case 
of Job selection/ parental pressure', etc. ' , * " , 



.Students who /plan on university enro^nentat stress dl^f^rent 
teasons for their decision (Table VI. 2) A majority (67^^.15%) /claim Chat/ / 

a univer^itty education is require'd for the type pf iob.th^^y want. Onlj 

i > * / ^ > / // / 

20.6% make their /decision on the same ba;5is "as^thos^ ^tH^^Rts who obtj 



for "C, A.A.T.S, (e.g. programe Reference) This finding is surprising 
in that a C.A.A.T.S. strong ^seHing point is its apparent 'closenes^' to 
the Job market while the present link between B,A. degree and specific 
jobs is roi)utc^y woak. . ^ » * . ' * 

r ^ , • ■ . 

\ . \ ■ 

(2) Sour'ces of information ^ ' ^ * . 

* Over h^lf of grade L2 st(ident$. (58.0%) consider friends at univer- 

sities or C.A.AyT.S.. totally, accurate sources of information about uniyer 

sities'.or C.A.A.T.Sv (T^ble Vi.3)' T\iose' -student^who plan on uhiversity 

eni;ollment (60.5%) are more likely to believe their friends" are totally 

accurate than students who intend to enroll in C.A.A.T.S. (53.9%j.* 

i^rade 12 student^ are, less likely to attrlbtite total accuracy to 

friends wlio are r\ot enrolled In universities or C.A^^.f-S,'' (Table VI. 4); 

les^s t;han a third , claim 't^tal accuracy but 51.9% do'beljeve friendfe are 

reliable ^soui^jC^^ of i'n|fprraation.. Di^ferencea between Un^^ersity and 

C.A,A,T* groups, however are negligible. ^ • . ^ • 

" ; ' _ . . • ' . ^' " ' * ' 

About hair of g?ade» l2 ^-e-tiidents cdhsider university or ^^.AjA.T^' 

'representatives very accjirate sources of information (Table Vl,5).? It ' 

. vv* ' ' / / ' ' ' • /. • ^' 

is also t^e 'that ovdff a^third brieve* tb6se representatives transmit. 

very inaccurate information concerning post-^seqohdary educatioti,. Again, 

• • . *" ^ . 

the differences befween university' an'd X. A. A.T. orlen-ted^Cudents ar€** 

minimal. - * ; . / ' ♦ * 

High school guidance^ persoittielr arg' considered t^ie moWt reliahlo 



Of 
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7 ;■ 



2ived accuracy, 
in terms of * 



and accurate sources of information concerning universities and Q.A.A.T.S. 

, , (Table VI. 6) ; fully 71.5% of ^rade 12 students claim that? their guidance'" 

department is very accurate. Only 8.4% feel their guidwce department 

* / 

offers inaccurate information. Ve^ry few differences weire found for 

C.A.A.T. and university bound students in tgpis of percs 

University and C.AIA.T. calenders also tank highj ^ 
.accuracy; almost two-thirds of grade 12 students who plan to enrol in 

either universities or C.A.A.T.S. assess these sources of ;lnformation as 
, very accurate (Tabl^ VI. 7) Uss than 20.0%, feel that calenders are . 

totally inaccurate aad both groups share similar feelings.* 

.... i ^ ^ 

• ^ General post^-secbndary educational publications (e.g. Horizons) 

are not considered to be. as accurate as calenders CTable v!.8); while 64.5% 

of students claim that calenders are very accurate only 52.6% offer a - 

comparable endorsement of post-Secondary publications. Those grade 12 

students who plati on enrolling It^ C.A.A.T.S. (^^6.3%) are less likely \ 

*to stat« such publications are totally accurite than students who intend 

enrolling in universities (56.5%>. . . 

Less than a quarter of gra<J<^ 12 students- conceive of mass media' 

. as a very accurate source of 'information concerning universities or 

* * * * » 

'ClA.A.T.S.; 23.9% claim that the" mdss ;nedia is actually very inaccurate 
, in transmitting information <Table VI.9') • gtudents who Intend to 
enrol in universities (20* 3%) are slightly^ less dubious of' the mass 
media's inaccuracies than students who p^an on C.A.A.T.S. (29.9%). 

r ^- ■ 



^ . - 90 - _ - " ' 



' " Faculty <at either universities or C.A.A.T.S*. are viet^ed as unreliable 

sources of information concerning past-secondary institutions (Table VI. 10), 

Fully 55,2% of students state that faculty are very inaccurate sources or 

information. Proportionately nlore university potentials^ disc-redit the 

accuracy of faculty (57,0%) than,^d'6 C.A.A.T. oriented grade 12 students 

(52.-5%), • , ^ ' ^ ' . • . 

Grade 12 students distinguish befweei^ fa'culty at universities or 
• ' ' ' i . ^ / . 

C,A.A;T,S, and high school teachers in that' 53*9% claim that the latter 

.1 , * * *i 

group ^s quite accurate in about their, information concerning pos-t-secondary 

education. /Table VI. 11) Students that are university bound are more 

likely to see their. high school teachers a^very accurate (58.9%) than 

"is the case for students that plan on C,A.A.T.S< (45,8%). 

* \ » * 

Nearly AO percent qf grede 12 students claim that visits to campus 
are inaccurate sources of ifif of ma tion* concerning universities and C%A,A*T.S, 
(Table VI.12) While 34.^% of students i:^hnlng.,on Ik C.A. A.T, take'this view^ 
4049%^Qf* those that Intend enrolling in universities ^stress the unreliability 
of^ campus visits^ 

Le$^^ than*20 petcent of* students feejl their parents are very *iri- 

*t\pcur.i'tf sources* of infcfrmation xionccrning universities and C, A,A.T.S.* and 

' *. * • • 

almoivt percent believe parents are very accurate ^sources of infprmatipn, . 

* • • . ». ' ' . 

(Table vlVl30 Jhdse. that a^te ui^versitj; Bound 'are slightly mpre prone 

\25^8%) to accept parents as, reliable sout<(^s of information that .stiid^ts 



fho intend -going to a .C*A.-A;T. Oi^^^^X)^ v-^ ' 



Sipter6 and brothers are Viewed as considerably more inaccurate sources 

of information thaa parents .in that 35.1% "of students reject their reliability 

as information sources. (TaVle vT.14) Those planning on a C.A.A.T^. (37.2%) 

are slightly more, rejecting ^ than.tb^ose planning on universities (33.8%)'. 

Other rieiatives are vieVed as the most. Inaccurate sources o'f inform^- 
u " . , ^ ' " , ' * . ' 

tion (within the cotext of family) in that A5.1% state that relatives are 
" ♦ *. * 

totally inaccurate sources of information (Table VI-15) . Of those sttidents 
intending to to. go a CA.A.T/, 49.7% claim their relatives are totally 
unreliable while 42.3% of those students planning on .universitids\jshare 
this view. * , ' " . - ' . ' 

(3) When» where and what . ' Vn.; ^ 

*• ^ * ■* 

y ^ ' - . . * ' • • - . 

Students who plan on a university education make up their minds at . 

a» ihuch earlier stage of their lives than students who intend enrolling in 

a C.A.A.T..(Table VI.15). ' * " . ' 

Over 40 percent of, students decide on some form of px>t^'t -secondary 

-■. • • . " ■>.'* ' : ■ 

educatipn before* they reach Gracje 11 or Grade X2. Thus it is remarkable' 



that > over 50 percent. of those students who plan^on a univers^^^ 'educat4.on 
make this decision by the tiine that they are in Grade 85 only. 18 percent 
of students who intend -going to a p.A.A.T. reach a similar dl^cision by 
Grade A majority of C.A.A.T. • goers • arrive at their decisi9& in 

Grade 11 or 12. (63*4%) , . ^ ^C./" - 

7 . * ' . 

Nearly 85 percent of all students who plan on universities or 

C.A.A/r.Si,. will stud]^ somewhere in 'Ontario; 18% will ro out of the province; 



1.7% will train inanotfier country, and 12.0% are presently undfecided. 
(Table VI. 17) • Proportionately more students who plah on universities 

- (16.9%) are undecided as to where they will eu'rol- than Is true for 

^students who plan enrolling in C.A.A.T.s'. (40%)". At this time, a greater 
proportion of students who intend gbing to a c/a.A.T. (93.8%) than students 
who. plan on a university education (0:%%) will study in -Ontario, ' 
Nearly a third of grade 12 students plan to^maintain thei^ home 
residence while studying (Table VI. 18)' However, 42.9% do 'intend to 
move out of.home when they begin their studies. • Proporfionttely more 
students who intend going to a C.A.A.T. (45. 4p will live at home than* - ' 

. is true foi^r students who pl^n on attending unive.rsity (25.1"%)". ^The -re's'idence 
pl-ans of- potential -C.AlA.T. 'goers' seem firme'r than ".the universUyib^upd-' ' 

^students in tTiit only 16.9% of the former and 25.8%' of "the latter ^bup are 
uncertain of their future residence. 

'i 

Grade 12 students were asked whether they had some idea of" the inijot ; 
area of study or programme the'y wanted to study at university or, at a ^\ ' 
CA.A.t;.- (Table VI, 19). Over two-thirds of aD students planning .on a ' 
post-secondary educatio.n replied that they had a definite 'idea; only 7;6%i 
•answered that they possessed no specific idea at all. Students Who are ' 
planning on going to C'.A.A.T,^, appear more certain in deciding on a ' ' ' 
majoi: than students who plan bn a uol^versity education; 75.8% of the' former 
and only 60.6% of the latter group have a definite idea. concerning a major 
area .of study, ' • . ' 



In Table^ VIv20 aqd VI.21* tl^ ?Sfad«r will find, 'respectively, a" 
lisx of major areras of sLudy, and percentage distributions for grade' 12 . 
students who plan on going to , either -universities or C.A,A,T.S, 

(A) * Sources of certainty' e<!>ncerning lin'ancial support 

' J, ' " • 
Over 40 pferceat of grade l^^'stwSepts who intend to pursue post- 

secondary education state that they wil^J. depend on parents 'and inheritances 

to finance the ^otal (i.e. tuition, .living costs, and other expanses) 

of tbeiifHrst^^ar at university or C. A. A.T.S.. , (Table VI. 22) While 

parents' are considered the most important source of finance for students, 

summer work apd personal savings a^ccount for an additional 39.3% of first 

year costs, NearLy 16 percent of stiidents will ^eek government loans and . 

gran4:s and only 4.4% will depend on scholarships and bur^uries to cover 

their initial education costs. Students who plan to enrol in 'suniversities 

i - ,. ■ ^ 

appear jnore dependent on parents (48.7%) .and. less likely t^ utilize their 
own . resources (31.5%;|. thaSi students planning on.C.A.A.T.S. (40.6% ate 
dependent on parents and 38.3% will employ summer worlT'and personal' savings 
to finance their first yea^-* Table VI. 23 indicates the importance of 
pe^son^ savings and summer work^as a second source of financial support 
for student? planning ^n/university and C.A.A.T. Over 50 percent of 
students cLaim»<that their- sulnuu^r work and personal savings are the next 
most fimporfaht source of tincome for,, absorbing the total costs of the 
firi^C fear ^t a. iJ^s<:--se^!ondary- |pstitutlon\ ^ 

'^^early ^0 percent of those students who f)lan on atftending university 



or C.AoA.T.S., are^v^ryi certain that they will be able to finance their 

first year (Table VI. 24). Another. 35a% are fairly, certain or not at all 

. '' ■ * 

Certain. Grade 12 students who plan on university or C.A.A.T. are 

undistinguisl^able^ in terras of their certainty concerning financial support 

for ^he first year of post-secondary education* 
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Table VI .1; Most Important Reason for Going to a C.A.A.T. 



ERIC 



Reasons 



Prefer the prograra 



Grades are low 



Courses .are\ not right 



Job obtalnm^nt ^pd 



Get ^ood paying jo*b 



. College of 
Applied Arts ' 
and Technology 



9950 
63^8 



\ 



- 906 



I ^ 

■ 89A 

'_ I " 



1118 Y 
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Table VI. 2; Most Important Reason for doing to University" 




Tabl^ VI, 3: Accuracy of Friends in Universities or C 




* A. 



24775, 
^.0 



8457 
19.8" 



'951*9 
22.3 



42752 
100.0 
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Tab^.e VI. 4; Accuracy of OttSfr Friends 
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[University 
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^ 1 

C.A.A.T. . j 
1 


\ 6^5 

Very accurate 

1 . 26.4 
' j i6.-3 


1 ~~1 

1 

4678 j 11533 

40.6 ^ \ 27.4 

29.0 1 

^ li.l , j < 
1 . 


1 14114 r 

* • \ 64.6 
Accurate 

■ ' ■- ■ . ! 54.4 
1 33.5 


' 7743 . p 21857 
35.% . 1 51.9 
47.9 1 

j I 

. 18.4 I . 
J ,^ 


!' 4967' 

* • j ' ' 

Veiry Inaccurate 

.1 19.2 

4 1 


3731 j 8698 

42.9 j 20.7 

23.1 '1 ' 

8.9 -.j 
J 1 


j 25936 
, . j- 61.6 
j 

V 
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. 16151 I 42088 

38.4 '} 100.0 
■ 1 

' ! 
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Tablfe VI. 5; Accurae» of^.thiiversity or CA.A.T. Representaftiv^s 
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♦ ^ 
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Table VI.6; Accuracy" of High .SchooJ. Guidance Departmep.t 



j University } C.A.A.T. 



'"'30I656' 
18.5 \ { '71.5 
0 7\.3 ^' 






fablfe VI. 7; Accuracy of' Uiiiversity and C.A.A.-T.' Calender's 
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Table Accuracy ^of Post-Secpndary Publications 



4 



V ! ^Urfiversity | C.A.A/T. 
^A^'^^ — , — J *^ — 
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Very accutate 



Accurate. 




Veiry inaccurate 
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Table; VI*9; Accuracy of Mass Media 
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Table VI, 10: ^Accuracy of Faculty^ at University or C«A,A.T, 



University 



"Very accurate 



Accurate 



8815 
58.9 
• 34;. 8 
2i>4 



I 

C.A.A.T. I; 

0 1 



.6160 I 14975 



4-1.1 
j 38.6 
h' 14.9 

~H 



Very inaccurate | 




' 2070 
"59.1 
8.2 
^' . 5.0 

14411 
'63.2 
57.0 
1 34.9 



25295 



j ■ ■1435 • 
1 40-. 9 ' 

.*9.0- 
]• 3.5 

; ■ 8382 • '. 
. 36.8 
■52.5 - 
20. 3j 



15977 



1 38.7- 



3504, 
8.5 



22793 
5ft 



=«^272 
100.0 
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Table VI 11^: Accuracy of Campiis Visits 



I University | C.A.A.T. 
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TabXe VI, 13; Accuracy of Parents 
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Table VI. 14; Accuracy of Sl8ter8 andl Broth.er8 
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Accurate 



Very inaccurate 



University \i C.A.A.T. I I 



1 I 
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32.5 
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32.4 
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35.1- 



V 



^1552 

:.oo,o 
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Table-Vi.lp: ''Time of Decisidri to Continue Education After 




\ 

1 ^ . 



X ^^^^ N 



Table VI. 17; Geographical Xyea of Future Post-Secondary 




A2925" 
100.0 



0 



\ 
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' C Table* VI . 18 ; Living' Arrangas^ls bf ^todetitg- Planning on 

..." *» 

Post -Secondary Education 
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Table VI, 19: Certainty, of -Grade 12 Students Concerning Major 
^fea ^o^ Study in, Dniversity or C,A>A>T>, 
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Table VI, 22; Most Important Source' of Ftaanclal Support 

luniversity I C.A.A.T 



Parents' inheritants j 



Govemioent loans 
S^nd grant^s 

SuBsner work 



-n 

\Jt\ 18346 



Personal savings 



Scholarships and 
bursaries 



Don't know or 
inapplicable 




40164 
100.0 
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38255 
100.0 
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Table VI. 24; Certainty About Financing the First Year at 



University or C.A.A.T. 
University | C.A.A.T.-^ 



Very certain 



Fairly certain 



Somewhat certain \ ! 
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, -CHAPTER SE\'EN 
Changes In Educaclonal at\d Vocational Intentions 

The major objective in. thJiS chapter is a comparison of the results 
from our survey with those of Bernard Blishen and James 'Poftet in 1971^ '^i^^^ 
comparison may* provide valuable insights Into shifty in attitudes conceding 
educational and vocational. plans for grade 12 students in Ont-ario. 

Blishen and Sorter -conducted a survey of th^ educational pl-ans an<} 
aspirations of Ontario high schools studehts in the spring of, 1971. Their 
sample* of Ontario students included stude^its.in grades^ 8, 10, and 12 and 
daCa was collected through the use of questionnaires/ that were completed ^ 
by groups of students within high schools. In addition, data was* required 
0-f parents ^nd obtained through visits to individual households. 

Of primar^^ importance in our survey was the decision to maintain 
a basis of comparison with the Porter-Blishen study. This meant that 
in both , studies , the general scheme for stratification had to be similar. • 
ft was decl)^ed to adopt the fairly general criteria ^at students' 
academic aspjirations ' and intentions were somehow rela|:ed to the ^ize and 
the degree ^f urbanization of tha school boards. Thife resulted in the 



creation of four strata: the firi 
second includes other lar^e metroi 



includes only Metro Toronto, the 
llitan areas in Ontario; the third 



includes smaller cities, towns .anq, urban fringe areas; and the fourth 
includes the remaining Boards of Education that were mainly rural in 
character. 



This chapter is divided into two sections. In the firsJt section 
we present and discuss the educational and vocational intentions of Grade 
12 students in Ontario for the fall of 1973 and 1974. In a second section 
we present the Porter-Blishen findings in ,1971 that relate to the education- 
al and vocational plans of Grade 12 students for the fall of 1971 and 
1972^ After this presentation of findings, ^ will examine the two sets 
of data and indicate the extent to which shifts in attitudes have or have 
not occurred from 1971"* 1973, 

I'. Presentation of findings on educational intentions;. 1973 

• The percentage distributions in Table^ VII.l and VII, 2 miist be » 
.interpreted cautioji§lV*bec iu§e of potential errors or biases in :he sample 
design,* These sources^ (irror are fuli^y discussed by Mr. Oleh Iwanysh 
and may \e found ih the appendix to this repott; A brief summary of 
potential! errors is required to ^6;mphasize that caution be employed in ut 
ing*" the ^gures i-n Tables VII. 1 and VII.2* Errors may occur because: # ^ 
(1) the target* p<^ulation ^ the Gr^de 12 student, was not defined in a / , 
clear, unambiguous, uniform way. The unclear definition may in large 
part be attributed to the nature and structure of education in secondary 
school systems in Ontario (2) our survey was conducted in May - June 1973 
and the drop-out rate of Grade 12 students (from September to June) may 
range from 6 to 8 percent. Thus, our sample may not totally reflect the 
target population (3) of exclusions (e.g. schools for slow learners, 
special types of vocational schools) of certain types of schools. 



-^121 - ■ /■ 

* 

The reader will note that Tables VIl.l and VII. 2 include only those 
adolescents that mentioned a specific educational or vocational plan. ^ 
Adolescents v^o simply did not know their pl^ns, refused to respond, or . 

could not be classified are omitted. . In addition to percentages we have 

* - « 

also provided confidence intervals and confidence limits. 

To fylly Understand this tennihplogy let us select an example" from 
Table Yll.l, We may observe that 11.2% of our sample of Grade 1? students 
plan on going to a college of applied arts and technology. The question 
that naturally arises is: how confident are we that this sample percentage 
(11*2%) reflects or is similar to the unknown population percentage? By 
the use of statistical formula, Confidence limits can* be develApfed so 

that we are certain 95 times out of 100, that the population percentage 

' • \ 2 

falls with the established confidence limits. Therefore, we fcan be 95 

percent confident that between 9.718 and 12.68? pdTcent of thi population pf 

'Grade 12 stadenfs plan ovt enrollirig in C.A.A.T. S.* in the falj. of 1973.' ^ 

It is generally true that the confidence intervals in Tables VII. 1 and ^ 

VII.2 are below 1.5%; ^^refore the confidence interval (from the stateTd 

. percentage) does not exceed 3 percent. 



\ 



II, Comparison of Porter-Blishen survey and 1973 survey 

r r^' ' 

In. compawLng ou^^ findings with those of l^rter and Blishen there 
are several factors that constrain over ^analysis. The structured response 



er|c 



;2, The confidence intervals repotted in Tables VII. 1 and WII.2 were. derived 
by -the use of; Variance - 1/4 (Klpl* - K2p2)2 where \\ 

K « weight for stople 1 2, respectively p = ^proportion 
. . for given \variable (e.g. XplanningyVo go to university) 

Con£idence\ interval - variance x l.^ft » 

.A' - 
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categories that wex^ employed by Porter^Blishen and by us in ascertaining^, 
the future educational plans of Grade 12 studen^ts^f er , in a number of 



ways. 



For instance^ students were required, in both ^studies , to 



describe their plans for nfxt fall (after gradfe 12). Our^ pre-test indicated 
the necessity of pro;iding these categories: (1) \t^e ^t least one year 
off to work or travel before beginning full-time stuheslat a post-secondary 
educational institution (2) Study part-tiBie at a C.A.a\t. while working " 
eithe> full or part-time and (3) go into apprenticeship <?r go to a privat^ 
commicial. -business or trade schoJl. These response categories were not 
employed in the Po.ter-Blishen survey. Since 12.0% of ou> sample chose 
one of the three categories, the comparison we make 'is limbed. , 

This lack of ■standardization (in response categpri^s) alsD applie^ 
to another question aWd %n both surveys I what are the eLcationa^ and" 



vocational 



1 plAns of C^B 

V 



k^e 12 students aftJr graduation froi high sch'o^^ 



,ln this question, we olca ^gain employed, response cAtegorids (1) and (2) /n^'n 
^ ti.e above paragrap^. ^Por^er-Blishen itilized ca|:egory 3) but did' nit 
emfJloy (1) and (2). ijowever they divided 'university planL' into three ' 
categories: (1) go to university, but probably not graduate (2) graduate 
from university and (3) do 'further studiks at university after graduation. 
Thus, our comparison is constrained by a lack of Standardized response 

, 3" , * 

categories. 



The 'reader will also observe that our comparison is tfa'sed on un- 
^^LJted sa^pL. This is so because school .weights could not be 
loclted forthe^Porter-Blishen data. However, a comparison of un- 
- • ieiSted and weighted data /for o^^r sample) indicated nef igible per- 
centage differences^ the, largest difference was on the order 0.6%. 
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The data in Table VII. 3 indicates that there have b.een attitudinal 
shifts in educational intentions from 1971 to 1973. Fewer grade 12 students 
today are planning to complete grade 13 (-3,4%) or getting a full-time 
job (-3. 6%)^, A greater pr'bportion of students are planning on being 
'stop-outs' (■i-6,8%) in the sense that they desire to pause after grade 12, 
Work or travel, and then enroll in a post-secondary institution. Part- 
time studies and trade schools, etc. (+5.2) also appears a more attractive 
alternative today than in 1971. ' 

When we turn to pllks after high school graduation (Table VII, 4) 
it appears as if the trend away from obfaining jobs is maintained (-2,4%) 
Ther« seems to be a reversal in adolescents' plails to go into apprenticeship, 
etq. (-5,0%) but it must be remembered that 2.9% of grade 12 stfudetits in our 



survey who plaq on trade schools have proba|)l|^ graduated a^nd entered the 
labour market* Moreover, the. lack of standardized categories pakep the 
comparison at best, crude. 
* Enrolment in nursing schools also appears t6 have decreased in 

•attractiveness in that 3.5% fewer women chose this option (in the 1973 

I 

survey) than in the 1971 survey. Ahy future analysis would require a 
separation of males and females in order ^to explain where the sexes 
intend going and Why so.. 

The trend to take time 9ff is maintained for students who are 
making, plans after gradiia^tion; the-percentage difference is'8*3% . 
Grade 12 students today seem less inclined to choose university as an 
option (-5.5%) but mo«e inclined to plan on C.A^A.T.S. (+2.8%) It is 
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quite clear, however, that C.A,a!.T.S. d| not completely account for the 
"slack"; Oi\e possible, explanation is that proportionately more students 
today are opting for pa.rt-tim, studies (+4.6%). "But it should be emphasised 
that the percentage difkrences in Tables VII.3 and VII.4 qhly provide 
" crude measures of attitude changes ', a more complicated form of analysis 
' is required to validate and explain these shifts. 

Our analysis indicates that within k two year period the educational 
and vocationai intentions ^of Grade 12^studehts hdve alteredl A greater 
pip^ortion of students tbdiy are avoiding getting full.-time iobs. enrolling 
iri unAvers,ities' or nursing \chools but a greater proportion of students are 
vattractW' to C.A.A.T.S., part-time studies and taking time off to ^ork' or^ 

V,/ \ ; ~ , • . ^ 

Itravei before enrolling in a post-secondary institution. 
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Table VII. 1: Percentages, Confidence Intervals, and Confidence Limits - 
for Educations/Vocational Plans of Adolescents .in Fall 1973 



Educational/ Vocational \ Percentages and Confidence 



Plans: . 1973 



Go to grade 13 



Intervals 



49.5±0^093 



Confidence Limits' 



(49.407-49.593) 



*Get a full-time job 



i:. 



♦Take a year off 



, Go to C.A.A.T. 



17.9+0.^951' 
6.7±0.360 



(16.949-18.851) 
(6.34-7.06) 



11.2±1.482 



(9.718*12.682) 



Go to nursing school 



t r-: 

Study part-time ,!at C.A.A.|. l.,5+0. 



1.3±0,502 
259 



"Go to trade school., etc. iJ 



3.8±0.893 



(0.798-1.802) 
(1.24i--1.759) 



(2.907-ij.693) 



ier|c 



1 \, 
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Table VII, 2: Pei;x5entages, Confidence Intervalb, and Confidence Limits 
fpr Edueati6nal/v6cat^.onal Plans of Adplo'acents. in Fall 1974 



Educa t ional / Voca t ional 
' Plans: 1974 ^ 



Get. a full-time job 
^ Take a year off 



Percentages and Confidence 
Intervals ' / 



! •• • ! 

Confidence Limits- 



8.4±0iJXi2 
'8.3t0.329 



r /- 



Go tjo University 



I 
I 

• ! 

L. 



(7.60.8 



-9.10^ 



28.5+0.138 



Go 



tjo C.A.A.-T.S. '. ■ ^ , '10.9+0. 



Go tb' nursing sthool 



) +0.693 



Study part-time 
work full-time 



Study part-time 



4^^Complete grade 13 



(7.971-8.629) | 

-1 i + 

|- - (28.362-^28.638) | 

-1^.... 1. 

(li. 207-11. 593) j 
1 

I 

C .082-2.7181 r 

I ^ (1. 337-174631^ I 

i (2.875-3.525) 1 

i 

— T 

s I 

(1.065-1.335) I 



2.4+0.318 



1.4+0.063 



3.2+0.325- 



1.2+0.165 



Continue w@ackltig 



I 
I 
I 



12.4±1.204 



Continue post-secondary ' 



■h- 



(11. 196-13. 60i4), j 



education 



7.5+1.053 



■4 



(6.447-8. 55:^) | 



Continue in nursing 



0.7+0.350 



Continue in trade school, 
etc. 



<0. 35-1.05) 



0.8+0.008 



(0.792-0.808) 
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TABLE VII. 3: Comparison of Porter-Blishen Study and our Survey W ith 
. Regard to Grade 12 Students' Pl ans for Next Pall. 

Percentage 
Differe nce 



Plans for next fail 



Go to Grade 13 

Get a full-time Job 

Take a year off 

.do to C.A.A.T. 

Go to nursing school 

Study part time at C. A.A.I 

Go to trade school 

Go directly to university 

Other 

Don^t know . 

Missing observation 
or multiple response 



Porter-Blishen 
Survey 


uur 
Survey 


— — *■ 1 — 

(1) 




• 52.1 


48.7 


22.0 


1 ft A 


0,0 


6.8 


11.8 


11.2 


2.7 


1.2 


0.0 


1,5 


0.0 


3.7 


1.0. 


1.2 


6.0 . 1 


3.1 


3.5 I 


3.6 


■0.8 


1 0.5 



(3)\ 

I3/4 
-3.6 
+6.8 
-0.6 
-1.5 
+1.5 
+3.7 
+ .2 
-2.9 
+0.1 

•i0.3i 



Total 



3024 



2555 
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TABLE Vll.4: Comparison of Porter-BUshen Study and our Survey With 
Regard to Grade 12 Students' Plans After Graduation 
Prom High School, 



Plans after graduation 

Get a full-time job 

Take time off 

Go directly to university 

Go directly to C.A.A.T. 

Go to nursing school^ 

.Study part-time and work 
Vart-time or full-time 

G5*to trade school 



Other 

.Don^t know 



Missing observation or 
Multiple response 



Portet:-Blt8hen Survey 

(1) i 

23.2 
0.0 

15.6 

0.0 
5.8 
4.4 

8.9 \ 

1.5 " 
Total 3024 1 



Our Surygy 
I. 

(2) 

20.8 
8.3 
28.5 
. 18.4 " 

3.; 

4.6 
0.8 
4.3- 
. 10.6 

0.6 

2555 




(3) 

2.4 
+8.3 

5.5 
^2.8 
-3.5 

+4.6 
-5.0 
-0.1 
+1.7 

0.9 




CHAP.TER EIGHT 
SummafX7 aod Conclusions 



Objectives arid me,thods 



A random arid repr-eseptative survey of 2951 Grade 12 students in 
Ontarib was conducted by the^ Survey .Research "Cfetvtre,. , York University in 
the Spring of^ 1973; 97 high schdbls were included in the sampling frame 
and a total of 2555 issuable questionnaires (87 percent response rate) 
were collected by trained field interviewers from all schools. These 
questionnaires were then coded, edited and placed on IBM punch cards to 
permit data processing. 

Two general questions guide the formulation and implementation of 
this survey. They are: (1) what are the edycational and vocational 
plans of' grade 12 ^dents for the fall of J.974 and (2) given that 
adpie^cents .select di'f^Kjrent educational and vocation^^ alternatives, what 
similarit^s-^nd/or differences in social origin, presentN^^periences and 
preparedness characterize different groups of adolescents (e.g. those that 
intend enrdljlin^ In university, going-to work, etc^) Grade 12 students 

are selected for^ study because they are At a critical decision-making 

\ 

Juncture, in their lives; these adolescents must soon decide whether to 
remain in high dchool/ enter the labour market or enrol in somd form of 
post--secondary education. 

Tf?e two genelral questons specified above led to a formulation o^ 
nine specific project objectives. Stated in point form they are: 
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Assess the future educational and vocational plans of Grade 12 
students in Ontario, 

Identify the motivations (reasons) ^^ven for future educational 
plans. Are there differences (in reasons) among adolescents 
who plan to go' to univei;^ity, a College of Applied Arts and 
/Technology, or work? , • 

Identify not only the expectations of ad<^lescents ^ but also 
th*elr*a5piTBtions for.^he^futurer - - 

Assess ^the' influence of geographical location on adolescents' 
educational and- vocational intentions. 

Assess the influence of demographic factors (e.g. population size, 

teex) on adolescents' educational .^nd vocational intentions. 

Assess the fin^cial means by which adolescents plan to cover 

their expenses While at a post-secondary institution. 

Identify. Chose f^ctors\e.g. , social background, influence of 

parents, teachers, tpeers)\t'hat aid (or hinder) adolescents in 

making educational and vocational- decisions concerning their 

future, 

t 

Assess the perceived reliability and presence of information 

sources concerning 'post-aecondary institutiSti^" for high 

school students, * . . - 

Compare the results of out survey with those obtained in a 
^ comparable^sifrvey performed .by, James Pdrtcr and Iprnard Blishen' 
' in I9fl; this comparison may p.rovl<3e valuable insights, into 

8hift9 in attitudes concerning eclucational and vocational intentions. 



This section will present a distillation of the major findings In 

this report Table 8.1 offers the reader a breakdown of the educational/ 

vocational intentions of grade il2 students for the fall 1974. It should 

be noted that the categories in Table 8.1 incorporate, in some instances, 

the intentions of grade 12 students for the fall of 1973. Thus while 20.3% 

plan on working in the fall of 1974, 12. OX actually plan on working in the 

fall of 1973; only 8.3% intend to start working in the fall of 1974. 

Table 8.1: Educational and Vocational Plans of 
^ Grade 12 students in Ontario for fall, 1974. 

\^ Plans for fall 1974 ^ Percentage distribution 





1?ull-tiine job ^ \ \ 


20.3 


2.- 


Ta1ce time off before enrolling in \ 
some form of post-secondary educatio^ 


8.3 


3. 


Go to university \ 


28.9 


4. 


Go to college of applied arts and 
technology \^ 


18.2 


5. 


Go to nursing school * * t 


3.1 


6. 


Go into apprenticeship or go to a private, 
commercial, business or trade school.'* \ . 


0.8 


7. 


Study part-time and work either full 
or part-^time 


4.6 


8. 


Other 


4.2 


9. 


Don't know 


.10.7 


10. 


Not classified' 


0.6 






100. 0 
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The Role nf Sl^if leant Other^^ln Educatiotl .1 a n d Vocational Decision-Making 



An' adolescent's decision concerning his future career is influenced 
by exposure to a variety 6f different people. The type of contact and 
encouragement the adolescent receives .may strongly influence his future 
• plans and aspirations. Grade 12 studUts were asked to respond to this 
qMestion: "To what extent have each of the following people encjouraged 
or discouraged you to continue your education after high school?" We 
; • then asked: I'Of the people mentioned above who have encouraged or dis- 
- couraged you respecting your plans for future education, which of them 
' has had the most impact on your decision concemi/^^uture education and 
has had the least." These ty^es of people wereVincluded in the response 
categories: family, peers ^nd school agents. > 

^ Of the three types of people included, Grad^ 12 students most often 
. • mentioned that ^their immediate family (mother arid father) h.d the most 

impact on their decisions concerning, future education. Ijeers and school ' 
■ agents (guidance department and teachers) have an almost equal impact 
\ .students. When peers and school agents are combined they account for less 

than 16 percent of total'' impact while immediate family (mother, father 
and siblings) Accounts for over/^70 percent of total impact. 

Grade 12 students see their Immediate family as more suppprt^ive 
in encouraging them to continue their education after high school than 
either school agents or peers. In fact almost four out of students 
claim, that peers discourage them from seeking additional education; 
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the comparable figure for school agents is 2 in ten. \ 
^Parents are more, likely to provide encoyragement if their children 
intend to enroll in universities, C^A.A.T.S^, nursing schools, take time 
off, or pursue part-time studies; they are more likely to discourage 
continued education after high school when their children plan oi getting 
a job or are uncertain of their future plans. 

Peers provide the strongest form df encouragement to those students 
that plan on enrolling in nursing scho<^ls; students who intern^ getting a 
job,* enrolling 'in \a C.A.A.T. or simply don^t knoV their minds are most 
actively discourageq from continuing their ^ education. 

Although school agents are regarded as fairly encouraging by grade 

12 students, those that plan on entering Universities, nursing schools, 

\ 

\ 

part-time studies or ^takey time off percei\^e greater encouragement on th^ 
part of school agents;' jft^n students with other types of intentions,. In 
fact over three in ten studisnts who plan on' obtaining jobs or entering trad 
schools claim that their teachers discourage them from continuing their *^ 
education after high school. 

'4 

Educational and vocational plans as they relate to self-evaluation , 
motivations and future aspj.rations . 

Grade 12 students were asked* questions 'that measure two aspects 

of self-evaluation, the* first, aspect refers to evaluation of self (with 

respect to peers) on preseft^t academic abilities or performance and the 

second aspect deals with the adolescent's evaluation of academic abilities 

with respect to some future educational goal (e.g. graduation from a 
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university). We found, with respect to both ' aspects, of^ self-evaluation, 
that university-bound students have a more positive self-image than students 
with other plans. On the other hand, students who pian to either get a 
job. or enter trade schools generally possess lower or less^ positive academic 
self appraisals thin students with altemativV^ducational -and vocational 
plans. \ 

Over tw^thirds of all grade 12 students believe t-hat their real 
abilities do not match their actual perf ormatice. In other words, they , 
feel that' they, could do' better if so desired.^ Another interesting and 
important findin. witWespect .to self-evaluation is that while most . 
students who plal oh' lulling in universities think that - they could 
1 graduate from eiie^,/a university or a.C.A.A.T., only slightly over 4 in 
'_M.«^s*«4ents who intend to enroll in a O.A.A.TL believe they could graduate 

from a uh±versit}|.^ a \ < . ■ 

Students .44^ requested/to indicate the personal importance of 
a number of reasons^ fn continuing education ^after high school. Four 

■ reasons ^that rated very high importance to most grade 12 students' are: 
•to get'a satisfying! job-; 'to be" better '^bla to understand and appreciajte 
ideas' and 'to .get a'job with a high income.' 'To-delay making a job 
or career chpice' and 'to get married' are considered not at all impor,tan,t. 

' reasons for cpntinMing education by most grade. 12 students. 

Grade 12. students were also asked what they would like to' do upon 
graduation from high, school. A high degree- of congru^ncy (between 
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aspirations and expectations) exists for these students that intend to 

• % 

go to university, nursing schools, trade 'schools , Or to take time off 

■ f ' 

before enrolling in some form of post-secondary education. Congruency 
between aspirations and expectations is significantly lower for those 
• students who plan to get a job, enroll in a C.A.A.T.,\or study part-time. 
This analysis raises an intriguing question: What difVerentiates adolescents 
whose aspirations and'fheiire plans are similar-. from adolescents whose 
aspirations and future plans are dissimilar? , 

An examinatfioiv of the occupational aspirations bf students reveale<? . 
' that kudents planning on attending university have thij highest occupational 
aspirations (e.g. professions). Students that plan to get a job, enter 
- rfur^ing'schools or study part-time possess occupational aspirations that 
are -relatively lower than those of students with alternative educational 

and vocational plans. ' ^ 

" ■ , . . I - 

/ The Rela</ons'hiP oflAcaaemic Performance and 'Attj ltudes to Future 
/ • Educational and' Vocational Plap.a ' • - | 

/Academic achievement clearly relates, to the educational and vocation- 
\al ilans of gr^e 12 students. Whether grade point averages in grade 11 
orfxpected grades i« gr^'de ,12 are enjploy^d ,^the trend is quite similar. 
Students who intend to go to university obtain the highest average grades 
.rei'atlve to *ny other grou^. Thus, while over 6 in ten students who plan 
oti'univeraitj? achieve average of B and ^better only slightly more than 3^ 
in pin students who intend' enrplliag ifl LA,A.t.S. fare as well. Students 
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who plan on getting jobs or entering trade schools achieve lower academic 
averages than students with other 'educatioi^al and vocational plans. 

Most grade 12 students look favorably at their high school experiences. 
Over 8 in 10 students^ express the feeling that thei^ high school experiences - 
prove .helpful in pf-eparing fqr the future. Students wl^o plan on going to ^ 
'university are Tnost\likely to consider high school is helpful in jJreparing 

/' \ ' ' ' ' \. ' 

for the futureiand students who plan , on taM.ng time 



off or are unsure of 



A * I 

I 

^eir future plans arle least likely. 



Why high school students do not go to u niversities orjcolle^es of . 
applied arts and technology . A |" 



not 
cons 
of 



■Hiree gro'^ps wbre examined-^n order to identify their reasons for* 



iivtify t 

piitWng education -after high school gladuation. The t^vie groups 
,nBjsl o^ students; who plan on entering thje labour market, take time 
ff tir a year or two before enrolling in posUseconday education and 

t}he "don'ti" know^." . i . ' 

Three factors that are most frequently stressed ai important 
reasons for not going to eithir k C.A.A.T. or university are: wanting ■ 
tfo- get a job as sooh as possibl4, studeiits of ten^f inding schoolwork boring 
Ld uninteresting and students /intending to take./f vyrther training but not 
/at C.A.A.T. ot university. p/rentaL discouragement, wanting t6 marry 
as soon as pissible, -and the fact that 'it 'is expensive and not worth, 



the expense'' gre reasons bat' stJaent* consider not at all important- in 
deciding against a university or' C.A.A.T.^ * 
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Students planning on getting a job are most likely to consider ^ 
'wanting to get a job as soon as possible' as very important while those 
that intend tjaking time off are lea^t likely^ to see this as' k very important 

groiip is also 



reason 



.for not going to a i^niversity or CA.A.T. The latter 



jpb or 1 tljose, who are unsure] of theii^ 



less likeiLy\^to view schoolw<^rk as be ring; than '^hose who plan; on getting a 



future pla^s. Students | who plan; to 



ejnter thte job market are mo|:e likelyl to emphasize the importance of 'jtrain'^ 
'l|ng elsewhere* as ah importknt reasoi for not going tb a university c|r C.Aj.A.i^, 
than either those planning |o take' time- of f or the "donV knows," i 

Although some -form of^ post-8^coj;idyry education is not an immediate 

goal for students who intend getting Jobs, taking" time off or simply don't 

1 ' i ' I 

know, 4 in ten of these grade 12 do plan oh continuing their education within 

I & 
the next five years. 

Grade 12 students who intend going U\ i/niversities or colleges of 
appj.ied art^s and technology 



While a majority of students 



jo plan on enrolling in a C.A,A*Ti, 



will do so becausye they prefer the kind of program|i^ available, stude|(ts 
\/ to university primarily do so because they believe 



who intend goii^j 

university education is required for the type of job they desir^, 

Students planning on ^oing to either a C.A.A.T. or univeijijity Were 

asked to cciiWder a variety of different information sources concerning 

7 ^ 

'universities and C.A,A.T,S, and then evaluate these sources in terms of . 
accuracy or inaccui:;acyi F^our information sources that are more o^en 
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perceived as, accurate are the high school guidance department, university 
and C»:A,A*T, calenders, friends at universities and C*A,A,T*S,, and Hig^ 

\ ♦ n> \ 

school teachers •\ Four information sburces that are* more frequently, per- 



ceived as inaccurate are: faculty^at university and/or C.A.A.T.S., relatives 
other than. parent^ ,D university and C,A,A,T, representatives t.o high schools, 
and sisters- and/o:: brothers, of grade 12 students* 



■ V 

Few distinitions exist between university and C.A.A.T, - bound 



student^in terms 5f the aforementioned information spurces except for 
^friends at\inivetlsity or C.A.A.T,^, 'high school teachers and 'sisters 
and/or brtrtliers\ \k greater 'proportion of. students who intend goingj to 
university accept the authority of friends, high school teachers and sisters 
and/or brothers than do students who plan on enrolling in C,A,A,T,S. 

* /while 4 in ten students decide on university or C.A.A.T. by the I 

'time they reach grades 11 or 12, » fully 5 in ten students who plan on gdiig 

> ' " I 

•to a university! arrive at their decision to go by grade 8 and less' thati 2 , 
in 10 stud^ts Who intend going to k C,A,A,T» decide, by , grade 8» Therefore 
students why ^ university education make up their,, minds a|^' a- much 

earlier ag/ than\do students who decide on going to a C.-A.A.T, (| 

r Qver 8 in t6n "students plan to do their studies in Ontario but 
leas than a third will maintain home residence while enrolled at a univer- 
sity or C.A.A.T. However, more than 4 in lO.studehts of the latter group 



A 



will live at home wl 



ile less than 3 in 10 studetnts who plan on universitpr 



intend on living at home. 
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Although university^bound students decide on this form of education 



is 



^ at ah earlier dsl:e than C^,aLa»T, goers, a greatei^v proportion of the latter 



« I 

of stiidy in university than Ido university' 

, When' it conies to financial suppciri: tor the 



group* (over 7 in 10 sti;dent|) have a definite ide^ of theit Tnajo;r,area 

-bound students' (6 Xn 10 students), 

first year'' af study at 

I 

tate thaj: tlhey will rely 
on pailents or inheritances; over 3 in 10 kntend to support^ themselves 



a university or C.A.A.T., over 4 in ten dtudents s 



through savings fxom summer work or personal savings. Students who plan 
on entering university appear more heavily reliant on paints while students 
who intend, to go to a C.A.A.T, will depend more^ he&vily (than university . 
goers) on personal savings and income from summer work, IJowever ^both 
groups of students are equally certain that they will be able to finance 



their 



first year (over 8 in 10 students are certain of this). 



Changes in- Educational and V( cationa|L Intentions 



Results obtained in a survey jof high school students in ^971 
(conducted by James Porter ahd Bernard Blishen) were compared with*, results 

• " ' ' 'I • ' ■ 

in the present survey. Two fmajor comparisons were made: (1) a comparison 
of th^ educational and vocational Intentions pf Grade 12 students for the 

•/ " . ■ - ' • • 

very next fall (2^) a comparison of the dducatlonal and vocational intentions 
of Grade 12 students one year later. As was emphasized, in Chapter seVen, 
thesd comparisons must be interpreted cautiously because' the two Studies 
employed different response categories. 
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The data indicate that^there have beeriv attitudinal shifts in 
educational and vocational intentions from 1971 tp 1973, Fewer grade*' 
12 students tod^y are plamiing on completing grade 13 than in 1971 and 
fewer students are planning on getting a full-time jpb than in 1971. A 
greater propejfion of today's students plan on being 'stop-outs' and 

• y • ^ ■ 

proportionately more students today are attracted to part-time studies and 

* * 
trade", schools than in 1971^ 

ft 

When we turn to plans after high school graduaticJn, it appears the 
trend away from obtaining full-time jobs is maintained. The attractive- 
ness of nursing schools has also decreased from 1971 in that nearly 4 per- 
cent fewer, wormin are now choosing this vocational' alternative. 

While the trend to take time off or 'stop-out' is maintained, .grade 
12 students toiday seem less inclined to choose university as an option 
than they did 'in 1971. i^though a greater proportion of students today 
are' choosing C.A.A.T.S., this ^pla^-ns only half of the decline (in 
intentions) in universitX-^ftftrtflments, It was suggested that the "slack" ^ 
may be^ explained by an increased interest on the part of grade 12, students 
in part-time studies. 

In summary, our analysis Roughly indicates that within a two year 
period the educational and vocational intentions of Grade 12 students ^< 
havii altered. A greater proportion of students today are avoiding full- 
time "jobs, universities and nursing schools and a greater proportion are 
* preaetf^l^ attracted to C.A.A.T.S., part-time studies, and taking time off 
to work or travel before enrolling in some form of post-secondary education* 
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A profile of grade 12 students 

* • 

Aa a concluding note to this report of grade 12 students In Ontario, 
we would like to'offer a "profile" or typology of students. A profile 
or typology Is a crude method of rapidly Identifying the similarities and 
differences among elements In a heterogeneous population. In developing 
this profile we selected six variables; these variables are Individually 
discussed in, the preceedlng chapters. They are: (1) Sex of respondent; 

(2) the occxlpktlonal prestige level of father's present job (Bllshen) ; 

(3) Stratum, In v^lch respondent resides; Strata are roughly equivalent ^to 
the degree of urbanization of an area where stratum one Is urban and 
stratum four- is rural; (4) ^Perceived ability of student to graduate 
from a university*; (5) grades ol|ialned by students Iti grade 11; (6) the 
prestige (Blishen) of students' occupational aspirations (i.e. the social 
prestige of the job that" an adt^lescent desires to obtain in the futute). 

. <Our profile or typology is presented in Table 8.2, The labefs in 
each table cell refer to a comparison of the percentage of students o£ 
a particular group (e,g, getja job) with the marginal frequency for a -. 
particular variable (e.g. sek), - 

Table' 8.2 would seem -to indicate that those students who plan on . 
going' to university differs markedly from all other groups of students. 
They tend to be male, rank high on social class background, come from, 
urban^areas, believe they have the ability to graduate from university 
(and have the grades to back up this claim) and possess higher occupational. 
/ aspirations than students with other kinds of plans. Students who 
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intend to go to a C.A.A.T. contrast sharply on all the aforementioned 
characteristics. They tend more to be female, come from less prestigious 

backgrounds, possess fewer illusions concerning either their ability to 

•gradu'ate from university or obtain very prestigious jobs. Their grade 
point averages also tend -to be lower than those of university-bound students. 

Students planning on taking time off before enrolling in some form 
of post-secondary education appear to most closely resemble university- 
bound students. They differ most sharply with respect to academic perform- 
ance in th.t their' grade average in grade. 11 is much lower than the grade' 
averages of university-oriented students. It is also true that their convic- 
tion concerning gradnation from university is not merely as strong and 
\eir occupational aspirations are not quite as high. 

Students planning on entering trade schools, etc. Appear to contrast 
quite sharply on a number of variables , from all other groups. Thej .are 
predominantly male; over half come from rural areas, none Relieve that 
they have the ability to definitely graduate from university; their g^ade ' 
'point averages a.e low (only sj^dents who ' plan on getting jobs ha.ye slight- 
ly lower averages) and their job aspirations are extremely low. 

• ■ our examination of the 'profiles of grade 12 students lends ^uppo'rt 
to our premise as stated in the introduction to this report. The educa- 
tional and vocational plan, of adolescents are not based upon arbitrary 
, decisions. They depend,' to a large extent, on the adolescents' social 
origin, his present e^perienc^^ (e..g. grade point average, strata) ahd . 
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his preparedness with respect to the future. Information concerning the 
context or more specifically, the contexts, in which adolescents con-^ 
sciously or unconsciously make choices, th^t shap^e their future is constantly 
required to meet the demands of a changing society,. 
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SAMPLE DESIGN 



Population 



The purpose of this survey^ was to obtain a representative sample 
of 1972-73 Grade 12 students inJOntario and monitor their academic attitudes 
and aspirations by means of a self .administered, confidential questionnaire. 
The questionnaire consisted of mostly closed-end items and took on t+ie 
average a half hour to' complete . "[i\e self administration was cofxlucted in 
groups of selected students at the selected. schools . The complete process 
was supervised 'by a field interviewer employed and trained by the Survey 
Research Centre, York University. 

The first important distinction that must be made about surveys is 
that the surveyed population should ideally be identical to the target 
population, in this case, the 1972-73 Grade 12 students in Ontario. In 
practice, seldom do the two populations Overlap completely. The reason for 
this was that the target population eletijent, the Grade 12- student, was not 
defined in a clear, unambiguous, uniform way. This O^icertainty was of course 
transmitted to. the selection pf the sample. - . ' . 

A definition shared by many schools stated that eligible Grade 12 
students were those taking enough course credits in 1972-73 academic year 
to have the possibility of matriculating at year's end. It was felt that 
this definition was too narrow in that it may not have included into the 
survey popalation those students who were not taking enough course credits 
•to matriculate and yet for all intents and purposes were Grade 12 students 
i.e. most of the course load consisted of Grade 12 level subjects. This 
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type of error deflFates the survey population in relation to the target 
population. Conversely the survey population may have included students 
who were effectively Grade 13 students and yet were carrying a few Grade- 12 
subjects necessary for their Grade ]2 'matriculation (some of the students 
in the latter group inay have been included in the sample in the ineligible 
coinponent of non-response). This type of error inflates the survey population. 
Both. types of error introduce bias into the sample. 

Clearly .the problem of defi/iition is a serious one and is the direct- 
result of the relaxation and broadening of the curriculum structure in the 
high schools. Formerly the natural time unit of study was an academic year. 
Hence it could be distinguished fairly simply whether a student was in Grade 
12 and taking Grade 13 subjects, or in Grade 13 and taking Grade 12 subjects. 
Presently the importance of the year as the natural unit is being de-emphasized, . ^ 
and added emphasis is placed on each student's unique rate of scholastic deve- 

r 

lopment. In effect the natural unit is now being officially recognized as the 
student. This change in policy offers the student greater flexibility in 
choosing a course of study by providing (a) a much wider spectrum of subjects 
and (b) a credit system whereby each student may plan a course of study. that 
is suited specifically to his/her needs and potential at the time. 

One important quantitative result obtained from the survey relates to 
the total number of students in the survey population. It was assumed that 
between 1971-72 and }97Z-% school years the total Grade 12 population in 
Ontario would grow by 3.2%. In fact the population total of the sampled 
schools (97 in total) was 13^ below the total of the same schools in 1.971-72^ 
on the basis of the Secondary and Private School Enrolment Reports published -yearly 

» • » 
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by the Ministry of Education, and 5^^ below the preliminary enrolment data 

based on the 1972-73 Principals' Reports. In terms of the projected 1972-73 ^ 

enrolment "t"he totals were respectively 16. 2% and 8.2% smaller. Since the - 

sample of selected schools' rep»*esented a predominance 'of large schools over 

small schools a better estimate of 1972-73 total enrolment was obtained by 

calculating the estimate based on the units of selection (approximately 

equal groups of students) of the sample. The estimated population total 

within one standard deviation, was 96,582 ± 2566 students, a decrease of 

IK ' 2.3% below' the 1971-72 value. 

There are two decrements to account for. First there was the 

♦ 

general decrease of the total 1972-73 Grade 12 population (three different ' - 
estimates ranging from 13% to 5%) and secondly, the estimates of the popu- • 
la.tion total from the .enrolment lists of the selected schools were approximated 
. 8% and 6%smaller than, the figure obtained, from the 1972-73 Principals' Reports 

Assuming that' the cri teria for defining a Grade V2 student remained 
unchanged. between' 1971-72 and'l972-73 then possibly the main reason for the 
laiter differences was 'the different times of thg academic year when the popu- 
lation was monitored. The monitoring in the Principals' Reports occurred 
prima^rily at the beginning of the school ye&r, whereas the, sample estimates 
were monitored near the end of the school yeSr. A'graphical illustration of 
the population monitors\ included in fig. 1. It is conjectured' that the 
differences were att.ribu'^^ t(^ students whoj^d dropped out for various reasons 
Their presence was assumed la the target population. Hence their -absence in 
the sampled population may signal' the existence of a serious bias in the 
sampled population. It is noted that the sample obtained, a 3% non-response 
asso'ciated with "drop outs'; no attempt was made to recover its component. 
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' ISWcV one *of the purposes of this investigation was to ascertain 
the* reasons for the changes of academic goals' and attitudes, the absence of 
possibly the most discoKtet^fced^rements may, have severely restricted the 
prognosticative potential of certain variables'in trte study. And finally, 
since the size of the' survey "popylati on was dependent on time, in future a 
more appropriate period of the academi c" year* should be considered for fielding , 
this type of survey. * 
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SAMPLE SIZE 



In general the sample size is determined from a trade-off between 
the survey cost and the precision required 'from the sample estimate. These 
considerations resulted in The decision* to sample approximately 3.2% of Grade 
12 population/or, in absolut^^^tms , a sample size of 3600 students. This > 
number incorporated all expected 15%/non-response together with a 3.2% growth 
ra\e from the 1971-72 Grade 12 enrolment records. The latter were used as an 
approximation to the J972-73 population distribution. The 3.2% growth rate 
resulted from the assumption that the overall growth r^ite'Vemaine^d unifbrm 
from 1970-71. through to 197?-73. The acquisition of, more up to date enrol- 
ment, however, indicated that the populeltion decreased in size. This 
situation emphasized the need for an accurate population listing, particularly 
at a time when the school system is undergoing rapidly changing enrolment 
patterns. The actual number of selected students was 3059: i.e., a decrease 
of 15% frpm tlie projected sample size. 

Simple random selection formulae provided a rough approximation of 
the precision attainable. For a sample size of 3600 students an estimated 
sample proportion in the 94 - 5% range has a standard deviation of approxi- 
mately 3.6%; a proportion in the 50 - 50% range has a standard deviation of 
approximately 8.2%. Note, however, that the relative precision, as defined 
by the coefficient of variation, .of the 95 - 5% proportion is 7.8% and is 
larger than the coefficient of variation of the 50 - 5j3% proportion, which 
is 1.6%. 



♦ ' SAMPLE DESIGN 

The creation of a technique by which *a sample of students can be 
selecte(JI from the survey population, in a manner that optimizes the , estimates 

of variables both in terms of econoniy and 'precision is called the sample design. 

^ * 

For purposes of precision it is common to divide the survey population 
into subsets that are referred to as strata. The idea behind stratification 
is to find natural or artificial divisions in the population such that a 
variable of interest shows relatively less variation within strata than between 
strata. Note that if one of a set of variables is stratified along this cri- 
terion, it does Hiot automati'cally follow that all of the other variables will 
be optimally strati fied:'M ,e. , that its variation within to its variation 
between is a minimum. Thus we see that a further^ condition on stratification 
is the type of variable studied and by implication the type of estimators used 

in the analysis e.g. ratio mean. Generally it .can be stated that stratified . 

I , * 

sampling results in a smaller estimate variance than simple random sampling. 

For purposes of economy it is also common to divide the total popu- 
lation into subsets. These subsets are referred to as clusters. Clusters 
di ffer 'fundamental ly from strata in that a variable should encompass as much 
variation in its distribution within the cluster as it has in the population. 

i 

', Ideally each cluster would exhibit as much variation as its parent population 

I ' > 

I - , « 

i for all variables. The latter situation of course refers to a very specialized 
clustered population in which ;^ach cluster of elements is simply a microcosm 

I of the total population, a si tuat.i oh. seldom realized in human po^^ations, 

[ However, the ideal situation illustrates that inferences made on th^ basis of 
any on^ cluster will be valid for the population as a whole, and here lies the 

. economy, of tfie method. In realistic situations, however, clustering criteria 



is' often determined on th& basis of natural or artificial divisions within 
vJhiQli variables are often! strongly correlated. Thus one cluster does not 
represent a good facsimile of the total population and more clusters have to 
be sampled in orxler jto artrive at sufficiently precise inferences. ^ >lote that 
as before limitations on/clustering exist as they did with stratification: 
e.g.^ optimally flustering along one Variable may leave other variables ' 
relatively homogeneous vithin the cluster. 

In the present study we have combine.d both stratification and 
clustering in the.samph? design in an effort to optimize the costs vs. 
pVecision tradeoff. ThiT specific manner in which we have clustered and 
stratified will be elab)rated in the sections entitled ^'Sampling Frame" 
and "Stratification".. 4 ' . 

Finally a simple technique of estimating the variance of an * 
estimate was incorporatsd into the design. This was done in Ue.u of the 
exact expre^siofi which ri? much more cumbersome. The approximation method 
used is called replicated sampling and Involves the "selection of two equal 
and independent samples'. Each of the samples provides an independent 
es'timate of the variate,e.g. sample means and J^^ together the 

estimates can be used to generate an estimate (with oae degree. of freedoJi) 
of the variance of the composite mean y J (y] ^ V^)- The, estimated 
variance is defined by the expression Var (y) = ^^1 " "^2^' ' ' 



- ' ' SAMPLING^ FRAME 

• i . \ ^ . • 

. 'Before* tKe selection ot the sample it was necessary to divide 
the. total grade 12 population into clusters called primary Sampling Units 
(PSU's). One possible sampling unit was the student. Hence if a randcftn 
sample of 3600 students was selected it is not improbable that the students 
may h-ave been distributed among most if not all . of the over 800 Secondary 
Schools^>n'"0ntario. . Nefedless to say 'this type of sampling frame would have '^^ 
incurred the heavy financial burden that i s' associated with the field work. 
Indeed, financial resources necessitated the restriction that the sample of. 
3600 students be dist-ributed among approximately 100, schools. This restriction 
nevertheless provided a clue about the size of sampling unit. Suppose that 
instead af a single student unit the P,SU was definecl as a grade 12 class^' 
Then it is apparent that if -a sample of classes was selected such that the 
total population within those classes amounted to, 3|^00 s^tudeats, the number 
of Secondary Schools included in the distribution of .classes would be much 
smaller than with a pfinfary selection of student units. The PSU*s, whatev.er 
their size, must also satisfy the, conditions that they be mut;yally exclusive 
and collectively exhaustive..ue., each student must be uniquely defined within 
the frame ^and the ^aggregate of the^ students within the PSU*s must be equal 
to the total gradg. 12 population. / ' - ^ , 

Instead of using natural Class units of varying sizes, the average 
grade 12 size wa6 set at*32 student^. Althcfugh the choice of 32 students 
as the'PSU was in part arbitrary there we're* several considerations that 
suggested upper and ^ower bounds abojjt this number. First, themodal size, 



'Of -a grade 12 class is in the rapge of 30-40 students. The same range is 
cbnveni«nt for.a field interviewer to supeljvisfe the self administered, 
studertt questionnaires. Finally it seems a reasonable observation (as • 
originally suggested in the Sample Design -Report by Dr, D. Dale for the 
■ Porter-Kl'ishen study) that the product of three years of educational 
cortiit1oning->iithin high school environment would tend to homogenize 
academic- attitudes and plans. Hence the PSU should be made as small as 
possible but consistent with the other constraints, in order to reduce the 
•'sampling varia/ice (by selection of a greater number of smaller, homogeneous 
PSU's). . ■ * . " 

As Mentioned earlier the 1971-72 Public'Secondary School and . • 
Priyate Secondary School Enrolment Report (based on Principals' Repor.ts) 
published by the Planning and Research Branch.of the Ministry of Education 
-.was used as an approximation of the 1972-73 g'rade^l2 population'.- In effect • 
J t- established, the sampling frame which provided the basis of sample selection 
"The report broke down the secondary schools in Ontario into the 10 Educational 
Regions. The regions in turn were broken down into county, district, borough - 
or municipal school boards, wl^hin the school boards the report provided 
'.data on the name, location, and. enrolment of each school. 

Tf>ere were certain deficiencies assdciated with the use of a dat^d 
sam^jlihg fiame, -in addition to the uncertainties present in growth rate 
predictions. Thes€-~related to the f^clusion of irrgligible elemeSfe and the 
".exclusion of e'li.gible elemeVits of th'fe. population, The inclusions consisted 
- oAchools thlt dia not have a grade", 12 aS defined in the broades.t terms • 
". e.q\ schools for sTow learners, special types of vocational schools. 
AnothV -possibility was that the grade' 12 in a school , • • 
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oi^the whole school had ceased to operate for various reasons. This type 
of misinformation would result in an increase of the variance of the 
sample estimates. The exclusions consisted of schools that commenced 
operations or that initiated a grade 12 fn the 1972-1973 academic year. 
This type of error if it were significant could introduce a bias into 
the Sample estimate. The fact that the frame population was only a year 
old made the latter possibility unlikely. 

The" mechanics ofydistributions of the PSU's among the population 

were as follows. The number of class units allocated to a school was 

% • ' • 

defined by the ratio A ' 

» j:he total -grade 12 population of the school 
' ' i \ . 32 

rounded, off to the nearest integer. This .may'also be viewed as the 
creation of U. artificial class units* whose size was approximately 3^ 
students each. The grade' 12 population within each school was provided 
by the 1971-/2 Enrolment Report, ^he number of class units allocated 
was of coorsfe proportional to the size of the school. All the units 
were then enumerated anjd the total number of units multiplied by 32 
obtained (within a slight GC^rrection due to round off error) the total 
grade 12 population. The total number of PSU's allocated in this manner 
was approximately 3400. ^ - . * - 
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STRATIFICATION 



• Several cons ideeat ions guided the manner of stratification of 
the. clusters (PSU's). Of primSr-y 'Importance was the decision to maintain 
a basis of comparison between the Porter-Bl ishen study and the present one, 
This meant that in both studies the general schema for stratification 
had to be similar. In the absence of- any promising quantitative stratify- 
ing variables it was decided to adopt the fairly general criteria that 
'Students' academic aspirations and intentions were somehow related to 
the size ani the degree of urbanization of the school boards. This 
resulted in' the creation of four strata: the first, for obvious reasons, 
includes only Metro Toronto;the second includes other large metropolitan 
areas. in Qntario-.the third includes smaller cities, towns, and urban . 
fringe areas -.and. the/fourth includes the remaining Boards of Education 
that were mainly rural in character. The breakdown of the Boards of, 
Education, by stratum, is listed below: 
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STRATUM • ' BOARDS OF EDUCATION - 

Etobicoke. Toronto. York. East York. North 
York. Scar)/orough . and the private school 
-boards i;^ these jurisdictions 



ft* 
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Q2, . ' Sudbury. Windsor. London. Waterloo "County. 

----^Hamilton. Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
C Carleton. and the private school boards in 
these jurisdictions 
P.. 

j0 



STRATUM . BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

03 • Lakehead, Sault Ste. Marie, Nippissing, 

Timiskaming, Regional Municipality <5f 
Niagara, Halton County, York Coynty 
.(excluding Metro Toronto), and tjie' ■ , 
private school boards in these jlrisdictions 

04 All remaining Public and Private School . 

Boards 

Coasi deration was given initially for substratifi cation (within the 
strata) along certai.n .intere^ing variables related to future uni^ersitj? 
enrolments. In the end it was agreed that certain substratum sample 
sizes may have been too small to bear the weight of a prognosticati ve 
analysis. - However the sample design lends itself to a post-stratifiption 
of the sij/-vey data and is a viable strategy that can be adopted ju the 
analysis. 
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■ SAMPLE sele;ction ' 

The 1972-^3 sampling frame consisted of a total student population 
of approximately 10a,600 or 3400 PSU's. Each school was allocated a 
number of PSU's proportional to its size such that the probability of 
selection of a school was proportional to its size. Two independent 
samples of PSU*s were selected, such that together they represented 3.2% 
of the frame population (approximately 3500 students or 109 PSU*s). 

The method of selection employed is termed proportionate 

sampling. Its main feature is that the ratiq of the sample size in each 

stratum to the stratum size (in tenrfs of PSU's) is equal to the ratio of 

the total sample si^e to the total population size. Sampling with 

proportionate allocation is generally a good scheme to follow if a 

relatively .high degree of precision with population estimates is 

required, and if the stratifying variables are not strongly correlated with 
the wi thin-stratum charact-eri sties. « - 

The present design required equal samples and this implied a 

selection without replacement of 1.6% of the population of PSU's ^fgr 

each sample. It, follows that the orobability of selecting each sample is 

l/62;hence each PSU obtained a weightof 62. Within each stratum the 

sample was obtained by a random selection of the proportionately allocated 

number of PSU's. A systematic selection of PSU*s within strata was * 

rejected on the gr*ounds that the interval was too coarse to permit the 

selection of more than one PSU per school, regardless of the size of the 

school. This restriction unduly limits the number of combinations that 

• are potentially available by simple random selection within strata. 

erJc V' ■, 
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The total number and identification of the students belonging to 
a selected PSl were determined in the following manner. The selectedj PSU.s 
specified the selected schools. The total numbgr^f siihools Velected in the 
sample was 99. Within a school the subsampling ratio defined by the ratio 
of the number of selected PSU.s to the total number of.PSU.s allocated to 
« the school, was applied to the list of eligible students within the school. 
The subsampling within the schools- was systematic with random starts 
provided. . ' \^ • 

In the initial stages of the survey the enrolment lists .from 
the selected schools indicated that a severe shortfall in the sample size 
was to be expected. This fact, together with an expected ]5% non-response 
and the possibility of a number of nain-cooperat.ing schools, pointed towards 
a dangerously low level of response./ Survey costs and time considerations 
precluded a reduction of nbn-respon^ by call-backs. 'Th^ following technique 
was employed to reduce the type of non-response that, was specifically due to • 
unforeseen, seemingly random occurrences such as sicLess^ truancy etc. 
This type of non-response was termed temporary- absenteeism. An average' of four 
systematically random .selections per selected P$U were made in^h school. . 
The respondents in 'this subgroup became eligible as substitutes for temporary 
absenteeism in the selected PSU. If a PSU resuUed*in no tentporary 
absenteeism of course the substitutions were deleted from the sample.' In 
moderation and for very selective types of non-response (and in a pinch) 
this technique, although not as satisfactory as cdll-bacjks, is obviously more 
satisfactory than duplication of completions (responses)' within PSU's or 
weighting. Wjthout substitutions the response rate was 79. 5X; with 

^^^^^ 



substitutions it was 86.6%. Hence the total non-response was Veduceti by 
7.1%. Including the effect of a 3.2% growth rate the total number of 
students selected was expected to be 3600 (sampling frame take). Unforeseen 
shortfalls reduced this number to 3059 students (the school list take). Of 
this total 108 students were ineligible or had dropped out, 396 were non- 
respondents and 2555 remained in the respondent group. Twb selected schools 
refused to particioate in the survey. A more detailed numerical breakdown of 
non-response is included in the Final Field Report (Appendix A).*" 



r 



* The FinaVKeld Report was compiled by Ms. Joan Roberts, Sampling Supervise 
■ of . Sur^^>Research Centre. ^ 
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ESTIMATION PROCEDURE 



Each sample of primary sampling units was ran'domly selected from fhe 
fr*ame population with an equal probabi'ljty of 1/62. Hence each unit had 
associated with it a weight of 62 i .e. -each, student within a unit represented 
62 students in the frame population. In fact, however, the frame sample, 
seldom co'nforms exactly to the sample from the actual survey population. For 
example: Some p\u's seTeeted in the frame poRUlati\)n may not be available in 
the survey population. Dther PSU's'njay consist of :appr£ciably mere or less 
than 32. eligible students, the approximate siz^ of a PSU in the frame population 
Also in many selected PSU's some eligible students, may not be present on the ,. 
day. of the administration of the questionnaire. These students are termed 
non-respondents and the aim of every survey Is -to reduce ttife , number qf suCfi' . ^ 
Students to a minimum. . y . . - ^ ^ : ^ ' . ^ . 

In order to account^^or c^rtai n 'types of. deviations fr6m th.e frame',, 
population it is necessary to adjust 'the '^keight of each PSUl'-The unqleHying "r . 
assumption of this procedure vi^s • that. -cer^a-^non-responctents within a PSl^ . 
were essentially similar to ttie respondent^ wi.tfiin either the PSU, tfte stratum^ 
•or the sample as a' whole. ' The" sampler, trf' dect^iing to adopt a' weighting '\ 
scheflia, must. pay scrupulous attention to the possfbility>that in adjusting" 
•estimates to account for thV non-parti cipatifig elefflenfs-J'n a survey he/?hejs^ ~- 

leaving the door open for -bias to creep in." This problem can ^come 4cut-e if 
^..there Is a large non-response anrf-if the educational aspirations' of the , 
non-respondents are profoundly different from the' respondents. • . - 



The decision about which components of non-response were to be weighted 

was influenced by the differentiation made in the Porter-Bli'shen sample 

r ■ ' ' " ' ' , 

design. In the latter design wejghtable non-respondents\consisted of those 



students that were: 



1) absent from ^hpol on the day of administration 

2) in a.tt-end^nce^t school but refused ta giarticipate" 
in--the sTudy ie"". did not complete the.questionna.i^re . 

. 3) In attejadance vat school but the principal or (ftrents , 
— ^ " refusePto permit their completion of the questionnaire. - ' 

% * I 

tin the other hand the .non-weightable non-respondents were the students th^t ' 
had: 

■ , 4) changed to another school or grade ' . , 

■* 5). dropped out; of cl as?' ; 
• . 6) been'iftcluded erroneously • 

. . Clearly components 4), 5), aTwl-6> relate to frame listing problems. . 
Component 5) is particularly iroportartt for two reasons. 'Firstly, in the 
i^resent suWey- it ^as quite probable that this-^roup was substantially 
und6rreported and secpndly, .its' aspirations and attitudes may have been 

■quite different ffom the majority group. In addition, weighting refusals 
should be viewed WTEh reservation. si nee evidently«this subsample'of students 

'repre'lented those in the popuTation that did no.t wish the survey to speak 
for tHem.- Perhaps U should incumbent on surveys to respect thetr 
wishes. In ahy case*sinc€ one goal of the present survey was to compare 
it with m Por?ter-Blishen study it was thought adv.isabie to preserve the 
non-rtspondent - Respondent distinctions created in the Utter, 
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In the following sec-tion the procedure for determining corrections • 
to the frame weight is outlined. In general the weight was determined by 
the equation: 

W.n.= N 

J » 

Where n = size of sample 

N = size of population 
, . W = weigl^t 

A 

Since*two independent samples were selected the subscripts 1 and 2 were /used 
to identify the "relevant symbols as belonging to sample #1 or sample #2. The 
sum of the two independent samples obtained from the frame population ^(108,586 
students) was 3488 students. However, due to a sizeable decrease of the 
survey population the sum of the two samples amounted to only 3059 students. 
The estimate of the survey population based' on the school Ropiilation lists 
was 96,582 + 2566 students, where 2566 is. equal to one, standard deviation ^ 
from the population total. 'The value was 11.0+2.3% below the/ frame [population. 
In other words there is approximately a 70% chance that the actual survey 
population lay between 94,016 and 99,148 students. Hence it was decided 
that the sample weights should be adjusted such that the normalizing coefficient 
.-.(n) ■wasS6.,.582.ratTier.tKan;.108,586. No,te that the decrease in thfe total, population 
•was dp'proxi mate ]y p;rt)ponti oriel to. the decrease in the sample size. 

"r: CorVectnon F^cior for S^pVing Variability 



• This ■coprection factor accounted for changes in PSU size due to the natural ^ 
yiin'abi'^-ily (including round-off errors) of school population lilts frofn the 
-values projected in the fr^me population. Two schools in which PSU'swere 
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A 

selected refused to participate in the survey, one in each of sample #1 and 
sample #2. ls\ order to calculate the correction factor an average value of 
the PSU''S was substituted for the non-participating schools in each sample. 
Hence the size of samplesjS*! and #2 were incremented by 29 students respectively 
(to 1510 and 1607 students respectively).. The resulting correcting factors 
for samples- #1 and #2 were 

R, = 1.03 I R, = .97 

j S: Correction Factor for Non-Participating Schools 

I It was decided to "balance" the effect of the two schools that did 
not participate by correcting the weight uniformly throughout each of the 
samples containing the missing PSD.- The rfeulting correction factors for 
samples #1 and #2 were 

= 1.02 ; = 1.02 

T: Correction Factors for Non-Response 

Two possible methods correcting for non-response were considered. 
The first involved. the duplication or elimination of respondent questionnaires 
in order to obtain a uniform response rate among the PSU's. The merit of 
thiB method was that only one weight factor Would be required for sample 
estimation.- The demerits were that a) large duplication rates resulted in • ^ 
a significant increase of the variance and b) occasionally respondent files • 
hdd to bq eliminated, an uncomfortable prospect for many samplers. 
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The second option involved the weighting of each PSU separately. The process 
of- estimation was somewhat more involved but could easjly be handled by 
computer data processing techniques. The Vion-response correction factor was 
defined by the expression 



^ij ' n 



_Li. 



and n'. . 



j = i.a 

i .= l,2,....n^ 

where n . = total number of 



"PSU's in sample j 

where n.. = the number of respondents in the i 

.th , 
PSU and the j .sample 



th 



th 



the number of selected students in the i 
PSU and the j sample less those students 
who were non-weightable non-respondents in 
PSU i and sample j 



The derivation of T. . is detailed in appendix B 



It follows that the corrected weights for the i PSU in samples #1 and #2 
respectively, were 



M.^ = 62.R^.S^.T.^ and 



W^2 " 62.R2.S2T^2 



The correction factors and the corrected weights by sample"and by schoo'l-are 
'"^inclucT^d in Appendix C. * ' , - - > 

■ Use of "the wei ghts. in calculating: Sample esti^nalfi-s'is illustrated by 
the following examples. The aggregate of a Variable J:.was calculated in the 
following manner. First we co^nputed; the .'aggregate estimates y^ and yg ia 
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each of samples ^1 and n. Thife obtained 



n2 



yi = y W. y. 

r -2? - I 



and 



*5i 



= -y W. y . 



'where y. tbe aggregate 'of y ia the i PSU .in 
t sample" #1| 

y:' - the aggre^ate of y in the i^^ PSU in 
sample §2 

-Secondly,' v;e calculated the weightied, composite, sample estimate y of the 
population value Y ' 1 ^ 



Y'= y = Kiyi+ K2y2 . 

1 ^ 

whet^e Ki 



andj K2 



2 nj_ 



^=1 



2 ?2 

' J=i i=i ^"-^^ 



In order to calculate the unit 'mean '(or proportion) y (or p) 



,we computed 



y W. y. 

Ml 

1 



and ' 



1 , 



y W. y. 
y2 = — ^ 



y W . n . 
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where = the number of responde.^ts in the i PSU in sample #1 
and* n. = the mmber of respondents in the -i}^^ PSU in sample 

^2 



Note that yi = p'l and" y'a = 



ovor{PSU) . 



where- x . . = 0 or 1 



As before we proceed to calc'J-late the weighted, conTpcsite,' sample 
estimate y (or p) the populatioii value Y (or P) . . • 

» * * • 



was 



- .Jhe earlier approximate expression for~ theU^iance of an ^st-ijate'. /' 
modified. by tj?fc -inclusion .of the weight' factors e..g. 



•Va^ (y) = \ (Klyi - ►^2y;)^ 



Finally W pote that the nowalization co.ndition -tlla-t was satisf ied ,is• 



"7•■■ 



rw.;n•. . = 96,582 



non-welgf'itable 



non-respondents 
estimated by 



sample j 
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APPENDIX II 

PROJECT 141 
A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
OF 

% ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOL' STUDENTS 



Dear*'Student : 

You, and other students are planning for the future; and 
governments, colleges, and universities are prepating to help you 
reach your goals. There are a number of questions about the education 
of young people in Ontario today that we think are worth tryir\g to 
answer. ^ ^ . 

How much education do you want? 
• Wha-t^kind of education? 
How do *you feel about your education? 
What sorts of ^ jobs do young people want? 
t * \ » 

You can help us by answering the questions as carefully 
and as accurately as possible. This is not a test. All answers ar^ a 
private matter concerning Qnly yourself and the. Survey Research Centre 
at York .University. S ' 



Paul Anisef 

Assistant Professor of Sociology^ 
York University ♦ . ' 



Your nan^e: 



Yo'ur home address ; 







/ , 

















Day ' Month Year 



ERIC 



Thie^ shrft Dili be removed from the ^questionnaire on return to off\cp, 
O arr i drnti fi rd by code number only. 



Survey Research t^entre 



^Project 141 



: u<^3t ions ^ are fcVlovedby a list of answers. . Frc»rj each^ltct, oroc: 
:Ke 'Onsver that is, right for you.^ Indicate^ your' choiae by 'circling 



' ATiOer,' 



F^xanp le 



^ ^ • ^ Yes 'I/O 

A. • Is'^ynts a test^ 1 ^{g) 

. /S. rh you live in Canada,? (T) 2 



PART I 



nWVRE PLANS 



Which of the following' statements describes" be^t. what you would like 
t;o do after graduating from high school? 



< 



Get a full-time job , 

Take at least' one year off to work or travel* before beginning 
full-time study at a university or college of applied arts and 
technology 



Go directly to unive;rsity * . . * Iji . . . 

Go directly to college of applied arts and technology . . . 
Go to nur^ng school * "... 

Go into apprenticeship or go to a private co^nmercial, / 

business, or trade scljOol ^ . . . . 

^ / 
Study part-time at a university or college of applied arts and 

technology while working either full-time^or part-time . . • 

Work part-time and study part-time at a univerguty or oAlege 
of applied art^and technology . . /. / , . . .j/T*. . . 

Other (specity) ' ^ O f 

Don* t know ' 



01 ' 




07 

08 ' 

09' 
99 



After you graduate from high scho6l/have you ever thought seriously 
of staying out of school for one dr two years/ and then going to 
a college of appli<*d arts "and te^nology, university, or other 
(^duca'ti onal inst itut ionC 



No 



I h«ive considered this po^ibility, but decided against it 
I am now considering thi/ J^S6ibllity 



FOR OFflCE USE ONLY 



1 I ■ I 
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To wh0t'exfent have each of the following people encouraged or discouraged yo_u_ 
to continue your education atter high school? 

rs-'^LF "at ;;:7^r^ for each person. ^ . ' ' 



Encouraged you Dif^couraged 

Type person very much you very jnuch 

a. Mother . . \ . *1 ^ • 2 3 4 '5 . 6 7 

b. Father ^.'...'1 2 3 4* 5 6^ 7 

c. Sisters and/or brothers . . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

d. Other relatives ..>.... 1 2 3 t 5 6 7 

e. Priends -in Universities* 
or Colleges of Applied ' 

Arts and Technology ....1 2 3 4 5"'^6 7 

V. Other friends . .1 2 3- 4 5^6 7 ' 

Teacht^rs- . . "1 2 3 ' 4 5-6. 7 

h. (aildanc^^ counsellors j..l. 2 3 4 5 6 7 

i. Other (specify) ] 12 3 4 5 6 7' 

Of the people ment^ioned alcove (0. 3) who have encouraged or^vliscouraged 
you 'respe^^cting your plans for future education, which of them has had 
the most impact oh your decisions concernirvg futux?e education and which 
has had the least. 

! 

''rm.E^ ONE NUMBER UNDER 'WST It^ACT" AND ONE UNDER "LEAST IMPACT" 

.1 Most Impact ^ ^ Least Impact 

a. Mother . . . . . . . 1 . ^ • -^1 * 1 ^ 

h. Father . t 4 r . . 2 ^ 2 

r. Siste^ and/or brothers l . . 3 3 V 

<1. Othrr r(»latlv(»s . . . .\ . . * 4 4 

e. Frh>nds In Universities t 
or Colleges of Applied \ 

Arts & Technology ...... 5 * . 5 ; 

f. bthe.r friends : . 6 * 6 

g. Teachers 7 . 7 

h. Guidance Counsellors , . . * , ' 8 8 ' 

i. Other (specify) ^ 9 9 ^ . 



I 



Don* t ki 
Inapp ro; 
for 



O' ' 

ou 



4^21 
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Consider the following, sources of inf-ormat ion -about uni^/rTities and 
colleges of applied arts and technology . In your opinion, how 
accurate is each of the following -sources? . ' * « 



'Lz JIJF ?Jl':^cP BESIDE/ EACH SOURCE THAT YOU HAl^ 'B^:EN EXPOSE: T\ 
1-EATr^ THE ACrURACnOE A PARTICULAR SOURCE, THE LO'^/EP THE /rr'F''-' 
'^IP^LE THAT SC'UpCE. 

r' hA'^E I JOT BEE:J exposed to a particular 'SOURCE y Sn^LY riprjE "P". 



Totally 
Accurate 



Friends at Universities 
or Colleges of Applied 



^Totally - D.on*t know or 
I,naccurate > 'Inappi'oprtato 
for vou 



/ 


-ArtJ^ and Technology . . . 


1 


2 


3 


■ ^ 


5 


6 


7 




9.' 


b. 


Other* friends . . . * . 


1 




3 




5 


6 


7 




. 9 


c . 


University or college • 
representatives to your 


1' 


Z 


i 

3 


/. 


C 

J 


6 


/ • 


- 


• » 

9 




Your high school guidance , 


1 • 


- 

i 


■3 




5 


6 


7 






e. 


'University and' college* of 
applied arts and technology . 


' 2 


3 




5, 


6 


7 




* * 
. 9 


f'. 


General pos»t-secoridary v 
educational publications 
(e.g. Horizons^ etc.) . . 


•1 


' 2 


3" 


4 


5 


6 


7.' 




• 

9 




/faculty at university ^ 
and/or colleges af applied 
art<^ and technology.. . 


i_ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


-6 ■ 


7 




0 


h. 


Teachei:s at your school . 


1 


■ 2 


3 


*'4 ■ 


"5 


6 


7; 




9 • 


i . 


Visits to campus 


1 


'2^ 


3' 


4 


5 • 


6 


7 




9 




Mass media . . ^ . . . . 


1 


2 


3 


• ' 4 ■ 


5 


6 


7 




9 




Sisters and brothers . . 


1 
1 


' 2 

2 


3 
3 


4 
4 


" 5 . 

5 


6^ 


.7 
7 


1 


9. 

9 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 • 


■ 6 


',7 




9 J 


n. 


Other (specif) 


1 


' 2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 . 


7 




9"^ 



r 



• . .4 

- 4 - ■ 

• * ' * • 

Assume for- the moment that you are gbing to continue your education 
after high school. Below are some reasons why students, want to \ / 
continue their education after high, school. .Indicate how important^. • ' 
each reason is' to you personally if v.ou were to go to technical school, 
professional school, university, college of applied arts and technology*^ 
eto. ^ ^IPCLE ONE NUMBER BESIDE EACH REASON. 



Very ^ ^ . ^ . ' ^ Not at all 

Reason- ' ^ s Import ant • • Important 

To gt't a Satisfying :jQb . 1 ' 2 3 " 4v 5, 

To ^ht a gpb with high ^ ^ • 

income ......... 1; 2 ' ' " 3 ' 4 5 

To get married ...... \ ^' 2 3, .4 5 

To^develop my ability to ' 

get aloug wiith different • i . ' • 

kinds of peQpIe^ 1 2 3 . ' ' 4 • 5 « ^ 

To provide the opportunity ' ^ 

for self- improvement . . ^ 1 2 • -'3 4 * 5 . . 

To bfe betted ^ble to , ' * 

understand and appreciate 

idc*as ...1 2 '3 4 , S 

To delay making a' Jot^ - 

career chbi'ce *. 1 2 3^' 4 ' 5 

fo increase my pr(*8tige * , . 

or 3tatus ......... 1 2 • s 3 i 4 , 5 

Other, (specify) _^ ' 1 ' 2 3-4 5 ' 



Whieh one statement* best describes'*what you plan to do next fall (1973)? 

Go on to grade 13 * 01 

Qet .a full-time job .... \ , • • • 02 

Take at least one ye'ar o^f to wovk or travel before beginning 

full-time study at' a post-secondary educational institution . . 03 

Go directly to a college of applied arts and technology . . . 04 

Co to nursing schiobl 05 

Study part^i^me at a college of applied arts and technology 

while working either /ull or 'patt^'time 06 

Go l^nto apprenticeship, or go to a private commercial, business ^ 

or trade school 07 

Go 'directly to university . . . ; \* j ' ^ 08 

Other (specify) - * 09 

Don' t know 99 
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W\)ixb statement best describes what v6u plan to do in the fall of 197^^^ 



Get a ^full-titne ] ob . . . . T . . . . *^ , . . ^01 

Take at least* one year or more off to work or travel before 

h^^pi^nning; full-time study at a post-secondary educational 

i-rt^t i tut ibn . . , . . / " • • ^2 

(,o diriH'tlv to university . . * ^ ^* 

i,o <4 1 rr. ;^'v" to cqlle^^ c'f applied arts^and technology 0^ 

Co to nursing school^ . * . . . . . • - • • • ^ ^\ 

•* • 

Study part-time at a university or college of applied arts 

and technology whifle holding a full— time 'job ^ 06 

.Work part-t?iTne and study part-time at ^a university or college ^ ^ 

of^.applie*d arrts and technology 0^.^' 

c)i,bt'r .(,spe,clfy) ■ ' - I '• ^« 

Don* t know . / . ' • 



//.M.V 70 fv; TO UNIVERSITY OH COLLEQE OE APPLIED ARir AND TECHNOlOnY 
''^';,V^;,^V 1974. THEN ANSWER Q'VESTIONS 9 THROUGH TO 24. 

' ' " ^^^v attend either iiniverstt'^ or collE.ge, go to question 77.- 

At what grad-e level did you definitely make iip your mind that you wanted 
to att.cnd a university or college of applied arts and technology? 



Grade 6 or before 1 J 

Grade 7 * . 2 

' Grade 8 , . 3 , 

Grade 9T. ^ 

Grade 10 . . . "^^ 5 

Grade 11 6 

Grade 12 ' . 1 

Ofher (specify) *^ 



ID- (a) Where do you plan to enroll in University or College Applied Arts and 
Technology in 1973 or 1974? * ^ 

•Ontario /l' ^ ' 

, ^ ' Another province . 2 

AnotVier countrv ... 1 ' » • 

I am undecided . . . ♦ ^4 

(10 i)o vou h«^ve sonc idt*« of the major area of study or pro^rammi' }v<^i v.mt to 
^ s.tudv at Univ(»rsi t^^ or .College of Applied Arts '& Technoldpv? ^ 

Defirvit^e idea . . • 1 • 
(^ague notion^/. . . 2 ^ 



^0 specif i9il^d^# 



*^<Ge) to 0. 12)^ 

« ' ^ ' 

11. What major anrea of study oz prpgratnme do you want 'to study at University 
or College of Applied Arts a^cj Terhno^logy? 

YOV PLAnW enrolling INrA UNIWRSITY, ANSWER Ji: IF YOU PLAN ON ENPOltIN'. 

AT /\ rOLLEGE OF APPLIED MTS ANP TECHNOLOGY, ANshp B. 

- > ' .X - * 

A. Univerj^ity PLEASE PFSC^RIBE 'MAJOF AREA OR STUDY OR PROGRAMME. 



B» College of Applied Arts & Technol^ogv PLEASE DESCRIBE MJOR AREA OF 
f ' ' SJUDY OR PROGRAM!^. 

-1 ' • • ■ 



1?^ Do yon plan to live at hom^ while studying at university or college of 
applied arts and, technology ? - ' 



. Yes 1 

^ No . . / \ ♦ . . '. 2 

Don* t know .. \ . 9 



1/56 



Please look at thf potcrvtial financial sour.-es llstejd' below and It^ll ns throurb vh-.r sot»rr/ 
vou intend to finjnce the total co>t (i»e., tuition^l-Uvi^ijj costs and other e^i>n<^^^<) of 
your • ?r<H y^^r at uf^iversity or college of Applied (arts and technolopy? 



Most Imoortifei 
Source 



i 



Parents 

<,cv" rnnont loans and grants 



rar,le 



Cover nnrnt loans 

S^bol <irsh ips and/or Bursaries . 
Savin»*fv froTi «^umnter work ... 



Famine^ f ronf^^part-Cime work 
while studying' at university 

Loans from parents, relative's 
and/or trlends 



Personal ^savings 
loheritances* . . 
Other (specify) 



^ 06 

07 
08 
09 
• 10 



Source 

(Cijrcle One) >_ 

01 ' 
02 
03 
04 

^OS - 

06 

*07 
08 
09 
10 



How r. rnin nro vou that vou will be able to finance the f:^rst year at universitr 
colh»j!r of .Tpplies nrts <ind technology? 



■f:.A:i 



r AT A "OLIEOE OS ArPLITD Ar7~ 

.T'.'K .'i7 lariTRciTy; ckip to q. le. 



* Very cert^n v • • • ^ • 




1 






2 






3 


Not certain at ,ill . . . 






/?//r TrnViCWGi, Amw.n q. is. 







What ^is vour one most Important reason for deciding on going to a college of applied 
arts and technology Che^ck a second reason, if arty. 



I prefer the ]<^ind of programme I can take there . . , . 

My gr'adf^^ are too low to go to grade 13 and university 

'1^ don't vhave the proper courses or credits to ge^ into 
tiniv( r*-itv . . . _ " 



Most Important 
• Reason 

01 
02 



It i' 'pMiPiT lo y*»t ,\ yoo(\ Job that 'wnv . 
I'J diM tto( ( (»«,t, .IS murh ,i » r<» ' ng to unlvr^rsltv 



Mo'.t <>t mv ^iricnMs .ir<' po^ng T 

I ho]u to yvt mnrrlcd . . ^* * 

Mv parents think this is what I should do . . . . 

t 

Mv teochers think this what I should do . . , 

To delav making a job or career choice 

Other (*5p'?^cl Vv) - ' - . - ■ - . . . . 

Don' t know ' * y 



03 
04 

06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
99 



Other Reason 
(7f any) 

01 
02 

03 

04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
'lO 

n 

^9* - 



'V^- K'.-' v/<ir /ncT'Axrwt.FT:) o, go to c.' 20 

f ' ' ' 



- 8 



-\ 



Wh.a IS vour (Mu^* most Important reason for deciding on going to ,\ un(vrrs|(v' 

Most Important' nt her K(^fl<^*i. 
-- : Reason Cif mv) *^ 



I prefer the kind of prograinme I can take theres. . . . . . 

Most of mv friends are igoing 

I hope to get married 

My parents think th^s is what I should do 

Mv teachers think this is what I should do _ 

.1 need a university education for the type of job' I want 

To delay making a job or career choice . 

Other (specify) , ' 

Don * t l<now ' 



1 

2 
3 
A- 
5 
6 
7 
8 
Q 



L 

2*. 

3 

5 
fS 
7^ 
8 



17. 



b. 



d. 



h'. 
i . 



• ; iv//f' ilAl'-, .Ji::r ANi'WKHi:!^ i>. 10, Gi^i 7V) 0. HO ^, 

Itere are some reasons why people do' -not go to either a college applied arts and 
technology or university. How important is each one of these t6 you? 

'■■[H'^.F ONI- NUMBER BESIDE EACH ^EASOMl 



REASONS 



Very 
' Important 



I want to get a job as soon as possible 

My parents do not want me to go . . • • 

i find schoolwork boring and uninteres- 
ting \ • 

It is ,expens ive *and my family and I 
cannot afford* it 



I don't have the proper courses or 
( red its to get in 



I want to gc*t married as soon a«> 
poss i bJ * . ' 



Jt is expensive and I don't think it*i<3 
worth the c^xpense * . . . . / . . . 

I find studying very ^ffficult' . : . . 

I intend to take further training but" 
not at k college or university ' . . . . 



3' 
3 

3 




4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

4 
4 



'Not "at al 
""■^ Important 

:5 

5 



18. 



ERIC 



So far we have talked, about your future plans within the next two years. K there a' 
realistic possibility that you may be cdnsidering some form of post-secon<Jarv 
education some time within the next five years? ^ ' 



Yes 

^ No-KGo to 0>?,0) 



'2- 



Wl)cb in the next five years do you think you might enrol for thc^ U^jJ 



One vear from now (1973-1974) . 1 

Two years ^from now (1974-1975) . % • .-^ 2 

Tierce years from* now (19x75-1976). ^ 

Four vears from now (1976-1977) . ^ 

. I'lVf vears from now (1977-1978) 



PART TI 



OPINIONS ABOUT YOUR PRESENT ^SCHOOL AND SCHOQLWORK 

How do you rate, yourself in school ability compared wi^h your close 
friends ? \ , 

Well above average . . , \ ^ 

Somewhat above average . .\ 2 

Average . ^ .\ j ^ 

Somc^wlKMl b(^low averagp . . ' ^ ^ 

Wi I 1 l>rlow nver.ij^e . . . ^ . * ^ 

t ■ I, » 

How do vou rate yourself in schooTability compared with those in most 

of your classes at school? \^ . ^ - 

Well above average * .... \^ ' • i 

, Somewhat above average ^. . . r 2 

Average * • , • 3 

Somewhat below average ' ^ . . . . T 4 ^ 

W(^IJ. below average ^ ...... ' S 



Wher(^ *do you think you rank In, your year in high school? 

Well alcove* av(^ra^(^ ' - • ^ 

Somewhat above average .* ..,.».......-. 2 

Averaj^e * ; • 

f5()m(»what, below average , • 

below average ' ' • 



Do you think you have the academic ability to graduate* from a u niversity 

y — « ♦ 

Yos, definitely . , , ' *, ^ . . ] 

Yrs, |> rol>.ih 1 V , ' * > 

Not sun* eltlior way \ 

l^robablv not U 

(J 

t ini tely not . .» S 

Do vou think you have the academic ability to graduate from a college 
of applied arts and technology? 

Yes, definitely . . . ^ '1 

Yes , probably ^ 2 

Not sure either way ^ .... A 3 

Probably not " 4 . 

Definitely not ^ 5 

Somo )ohs or careers require study beyond the bachelor degree level nt 
nniv(»rsity, e.g. four years or more. How. likely do you think it is 
that you would complete advanced study of that kind? 

Very likely 1 

Somewhat likely V •*2 

Not sure either way 3 

Unlikely * . . . . 4 

Most unlikely ' r . . . . i , . 5 

Forget for a moment how others grade your work. In your own opinion, 
how good do you think your work is? 

Well above average . . ^ . , . . . .* 1 

Somewhat above average :> . . . 2 

Avera^(* 1 ^ . .* 1 

Somewli.u ht'low average 2' ^ 

Well below average ^ 

' • " I 



28. 



29, 



Think what your real ' abilities to do school work are^ How do you feel 
your marks compare with this? 

I could get much better marks if I w'anted to ; i 

"T pould get somewhat better marks if I wanted to 2 

Mv marks are about right for the effort I put in ^ , 3 

I mu5^t v^;ork somewhat harder than mast students for the marks r 

r j^i^t . : . : ; 4 

I must work much harder than most students for the marks 

.1 ' ^ ; 

f 

What were most of your grades or marks last year'? (or the last year vou 

were in school?) . 

Mostly 80% and over ' 1 

Mostly 70;: - 79% 2 

Mostly 60% - 69% ^. . 3 

Mostly^O% - .59% \- 

Mostly under 50% \ , 5 

Other (explain). ' ^ ^ 5 

What do you expect vour averaKo grades to be this year? 

Mostly 80% and ovor ' 1 

r • . • . . ^ 

Mostly 70% - 79% * 2 

Mostly *60% - 69% . . . . V . *. . • 3 

Mostly 50% - 59% .'^ / 4 

Mostly undei^ 50% , . v 15^ 

Other (explain) 5 



U). 



PART III 



INFORMATION CONCERNING YOURSELF AND YOUR FAMILY 



What is your sex? 



Male 



1 



Female 2 

M. How 'many children do your parents have? (INCLUDE Y0UR.1KLF AND ALL i>F > 

Yi>"'; HFOTumr. ANii r>Tr,TFjr., if you have any). 

(:-IFrLE THE CORRECT NUMBER) 



ERIC 



2 - a. 



6 or more ' 



2/ri 



32. 



. • - 12 - 

Among your parents' children, are you the: 



First born 
Second born 
Third born 
Fourth born 
Fifth born 



Sixth l?orn or born later 
than sixth ^ 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



33. 



04. 



Are you now living with your parents? 
I am now lil/ing with ... * 

. . . both ray mother and father ... ... . 

. cv . with my mother, but not ray fathet .... 

. . . with ray*fatheif,' but not ray raother . . . ^ 
. . . with neither ray raother nor^iliy father . . 



..... 



1 

2 
3 
4 



What language do' ydlir parents mostly speak when they are. at home with 
the family? 



(a) 
Mother 



English •••• k k ^ .. . 1 

French . . ! ' 2 

Other (write in) 

Mother ^ 3 

Father ^ 

'^hap^ropriate 7 



(b) 
Father 

1 • 

2 ^ 



35. 



In what country were you and your patents born? . (CIRCLE ONE JiUMBEF EOR 
YOURSELF AND EACH PARENT). , ' - 



COUNTRY 

Canada 4 . * . . 
Other (write in) 
Self ' 



(a) 
YOURSELF 



Mother^ 
Father 



Don't know '9 



ERIC 



TF YOU YOURSELF VERB BORN IN CANADA^- SKIP TO Q. ^7 

^ — 2' • 



(b) 
MOTHER 

• 1 



FATHER- 



2/22 
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.: ! vou- wcro nut born In Canada, how \>ld were you when you arrived in 

Canada?' 



Age ^(write in) 



37', Approximately how nrany times have you changed your home residence in 
the -last ten years? (CIRCLE CORRECT ANSWER) 

0 *1 2 ^3 A " 5 6 or more 

f> 

38/ W.ith what ethnic oj: cultural group do you identify or consider yourself 
part of? (e.g., Canadian, Native Indian, Italian, W^st Indian, French, 
Jewish, ^Chinese, etc.). 

' Ethnic on CuTtural Group (specify) 

Don* t know . ' , 9 



f 

« 



l^. Wliat Is your religion? 



Protestant 1 

Roman Catholic . .| .* .' . 2*t 

Jewish * 3 

No Religion .' ^ ^ 4 

Other (specify) ^ 5 

40. . What is the highest level of formal education completed by your parents? 

EDUCATION " MOTHER , FATHER ' 

No schooling ' 1 ' 1 

Some El^mentarv schooling . 2 2 

Completed Elementary schooling ...... 3, C * 3 ^ 

Some Secondarv school *A ' , 4 

Cbmpleted Secondary schotfl 5 / 5 - 

Some Universitv or Cql-lege 6 6 • 

University degree or degrees /. 7 7 

Other (write in) 

Mother 8 ' 

7 

Father \ • ft 

Don* t» know 9 Q 



.2/2^ 



To the besr of your knowledge, what wasj your parents' total'income 
m the past vear? j 

Up to $4,000 ' ) 

$ 4,001 -JS^OOO \ ' ^ 

$ 7,001 - $10,000 • V . . . . i . , 3. 

$11,001 - $13,000 * ^. ...... . 4' 

$13,001 - $16,000 ^ . . . . 5 

$16,001v $19,000 ; 6 

$20,001 and over 7 

nnrr^t know. - ^ 



V 



What IS your father's job or occupation? If he work^ on more than one 
j/b, put down the one in which he spends the most time. If your fatheV 
i's unemployed or has retired,, put down what he used<i<:o do. 

^ A/ rrrciFir ao yov can, tell us not ONLy wh'at ^he poES but what 

. 0^ PLACE HE WORKS IN. 'EOF INSTANCE - \ ■ , 

- oppratcs a punch press in a netal shop 

- he delivers "nail for the post office j 

*Y br.lls insurance for a large insurance .i^ompany • 

'.(a) What does* he do? /?.^^^f^ operates a purich press) , 



(h) In what'sort of place does he work-? (p-,g.yin a metal shqr ] 
. \ , . ^ 

Does yoar mother now have a job for which she is paid outside the home? 

Yes, full-time job ^ . 1 ' 

Yes, part-time job 2 

, ' , - No, not working . , .,3 

TnanoroDriate • • ' ^ 

If she is working, or ever worked outride th€, hp.me ^ilher part-time or 
fulL-time, .please d^scri^be her job. (BE SPECIFIC) 

(a) What does (did) s'he do? ^^.^7., she is a -kc-ypunch r>pera^or) 
(h) Fn'what sort of place does (did), she work? (^"^0** i'(vC^ 



^ 1, J . — . — - — ^ — ' ' ' 



Inapnronrinte (nevtr worked). 99^^ 



J ' ■ . ^ 

I , - 15 - , 

If vou had your; choice; what sort of job or occupation would you most 
like to aini for? Think about what you would like to be doing 15 or * 
* 20 vears frc^ now. 

• '* ' : ' 'V ^ ' IN NAMrJJ A .^nr OH OCClfJ'ATI^'K AN!' r^-ATF r: 

'v''"/'" " or v y-" kvjLi> iUS r- WC'RK. for INrTAN'T - 



" ' ' Ir^.^'r.tari* school - .-"arv^'ntcr for a hu' iia 

- 2 lava*' offijf' - LT'^r/^rr* a email r-:i:taur-a>:t 

na.'of aivl'nc , - economist in thi' government 

(a) What would you like to do?. ie,a,y a- teacher) 
\ 



(b) 



|n what sort of place woyld you like to work? fe,j.^ cUcnentary pchnnl) 



Everyone does not end-up doing the job he or she likes. Considering 
vour ability, marks, ambitions, and family finances, what job ^d6 you 
think vou will actually end up doing? 

iri'jyjr Ar YUU can in naming a job or occupation /iND.r>7ATK 
^■/MT .kJh'T OF PLACE -YOV WOULD LIKE TO WORK. ' 

^'(a) What do you expect to end up doing? (e,g,j teller^ 



(b) In what sort of. place do you think that will be?* (e,g,^ bank) . ^ 

' ' I . 

FART IV 
PERSONAL VALUES 

HiTi' arotsome values to wklch difforeht f^eople attach varying importance 

in th^in livrv. Plea<^e toll i>s how much importance vou attach to oach ^ 

on*' oi ^ f ol i owi ng vah^<?. \ \ 

^ , ' Very Kgt at alT 

Important < > jlr^or tant 

\ ^ • • I 
. D«/'vV lopinpMr ii hdships 1 2 3 ^ ' I 

Involvement . work or a career. .1 *^ 3 A I S 

l^nvolv.cmcViT in Vi^m^viunity affairfi . 1 ; 2 ,3 U \ S 

Fcumilv (husband, wife and . , 

chi Idren) ^ 1 2 3 U ^♦'j 

Involvement In leisure time ' \ ^ ' > 

a(tivities and hobbies 1 2 3 U \ S 

D«*vt» loping an independent Ixfo . . ' 

stvb' • ^ 1 '2 3 - U \ 

\ ^ntt,; j;^J>spori fv) ^ 1 2 ^, U S 



- 16 - 



) 

^G. People think differently about things. For each or the st3ter.ents lis:ed 

bclovs, Dleas^ indicate whether you 'a;;ree stron;;lv', 'agree', 'disagree', c: 
' disagr*: . strongly* . • , ^ 

cn.CLE c::e feside each siiTE:-2:.'T. 



, 4 

a. Making plans only brings 
unhappincss because plans are 
hard to fulfill . 



STRONGLY • STROVCr* 

•AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DlSAGPEr Jl^AC * 



b. There is not 'much 1 can do 
about most of the important 
problems that we face today . . 



c. I am interested in the TV 
progracoes, movies and m-.igazines 
that most peopl§ seem to like . . 



d. I am sure peop'l^ think I 
don't 'have a great deal of drive, 



e. With. things the way they are 
today, an ihtelligent person ought 
to think only about the preseat* 
and not worry about what is going* , 

to happen tomorrow . 1 

• 

f. ^coming, a success is a matter-, 
* of. hard work; luck has little or 

nothing to do with it ,1 



• 3 



g. The secrett of happiness is to 
have a goal in life rather than 
being content with what comes your 
way . . 



h. Things have beco^^p so compli- 
cated, in the world tcdcy that I really 
don't understand what, is going on . 1 



. A/ 



ERIC 



i. I would prcfo*" a i^b which 
allowed nto to apply w.^ll establl- 
<^hod procedures to* one that would 
require mc to n-ake irv own 
decisions ^ 



3 • 



2/6"^ 
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STRONGLY • •/ STROXI/, 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL ■ DlgACSTi: DTSAC'M . 

% 

j, » SocK^time^ I feci that I don* I f^ave 
enough control over the direction 

my li£c is taking . . : 1 2 3 4 5 



k. Most thinps worth having in life can 

be obtained only if a person is . - 

willing to jiacrifice for some time 

" to "get them 1 -2 3 4 5 

1, In order to get ahead in the world 

today, you ar^o almost forced to do ' 

some things whicli are not right . . 1 • 2 3 * 4 5 

• * - • 

tti. Host pcoolc- don'j: realize the' 
extent to winch th^'ir lives are 

control bv accidental ^ 

happen iagt> ..." 1 .2 .3 4* , '5 

« . 

o 

n.| I don't really ^njoy most of the 

work I dfei^^ut I feel that^ I must , \ 

I' do it in'prder to bAve the other » 

things I want and need 1 2,3 4 '5 



o. People who are wprking toward long * ^ _ . 

term gOals instead-of enjoying * 
themselves now are making a 

mistake 1 2 3 4 -5 



p. I' pro^^. to be paid on the basis of ' . < » 

how much work I have done -rather 

than how many hours I have worked .1' 2 3 4 5 



q." When I make plans, I am almost \ 

\ certain I can m^ke them work .,.'1 .2 3 4 5 

1 „ ■■ 

r, lit docsn^t really matter to me ' 
Whether I become one of the best 

Jn my .field 1. 2 3 4 5 

\ V 

1 * ■ 

s. I don't feel lonely as often as / 

aost other people my age 1 2 3 4 5 

^t. Somctjmos people 'say f'-jneglect other ^ 
^ impori.^'it poets of mv; life because 1 ^ ' ' . 

ERXc 1 • ^ ^ -rd ..•./..:....! 2 3 4 5 
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ff'^ Son»' students fi'ol that their school education helps them to rrcrarr 

''or the tutLre while others bel ieve this is not so. How do vou pener^ills. 
fe* 1 ahout^vour 'high school expjerience? f'^IPCLE i^!JE PF3P''^\\T 

^ High school has been very helpful for me, in preparing for tho 

" , future . . . 1 

\ ■ *. ■ 

',Hik:h school has been helpful for me in preparing for the future 2 

Hijgli school has had no influence either way on my preparation 

for the/uturel 1* 

Hi^h school ,has not bpen helpful fof me in preparme for the 
future .* . . I . . . . J 4 

Hifih school has had a s'^trong negative influence on me in 

preparing for th^^ future 5^ 

Other (specifv) ^ 6 

• i> ) Vliv do vou feel this wav 'about vour high school education? 



2/7S 
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yANK YOU VFFY AT-"^' Fr^h '-^I'R CO-OPERATIOi} 
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